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LATE  CABLES 

Preliminary  reports  indicate  conditions  19^1  Japanese 
wheat  crop  generally  good  but  yield  expected  to  fall  below 
I9U0  due  to  insufficient  fertilizer. 

Wheat  crop  in  Chosen  may  turn  out  above  average  due 
to  favorable  weather. 
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GRAINS 
FRENCH  GRAIN  PRODUCTION  REDUCED  .   .  . 

Appraisals  of  French  grain  production  in  1939  and  1940  recently- 
received  in  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations  indicate  that  the 
crons  of  the  former  year  were  about  equal  to  the  average  of  1935-1937,  but 
those  of  1940  were  the  worst  recorded  for  many  years,  both  as  to  quantity 
and  quality.    As  a  result  of  the  abnormal  political  conditions  in  France 
since  the  fall  of  1939,  official  statistics  covering  acreage  and  production 
of  grains  have  not  been  released.    Only  the  preliminary  estimates  of  seed- 
ings  for  the  1939  harvest  were  published  in  May  of  that  year.    Final  acre- 
age figures  and  the  usual  data  regarding  yields  and  total  outturn  were  not 
compiled  by  the  agricultural  authorities,  according  to  recent  reports. 

FRANCE:    Acreage  and  production  of  grains, 
1934-1939 


Crop 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1938  : 

1939  a/ 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

acres 

acres 

acres 

acres 

acres 

acres 

Acreage: 

Wheat  

13,354 

13,251 

12,865 

12, 590 

12,479 

11,683 

Rye  

1,694 

1,668 

1,634 

1,639 

1,559 

1,601 

Corn  

839 

853 

844 

854 

841 

Barley  

1,810 

1,787 

"1,837 

1,859 

1,876 

1,975 

Oats  

8,210 

8,101 

8,133 

8,039 

8,019 

8,010 

Maslin  

184 

179 

182 

180 

188 

188 

Buckwheat.  . 

759 

717 

707 

663 

646 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

Production: 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

Wheat.  ...... 

338,513 

284,950 
29,371 

254,618 

257,836 

b/360,121 

273,470 

Rye  

"t  32,983 

28,150 

29,119 

31,933 

29,656 

Corn. ..... . 

•  20,072 

22,539 

20,914 

20,256 

22,779 

23,  829 

Barley  

47,494 

47,126 

45,986 

46,692 

59,284 

62,353 

Oats  

302,059 

306,957 

290,352 

299,453 

375,983 

363,153 

Haslin  

3,868 

3,628 

i  3,434 

3,461 

4,  433 

3,449 

Buckwheat.  . 

15,089 

:  13,036 

•  15,612 

10,784 

11,128 

13,195 

Compiled  from  official  sources. 

a/  Preliminary  estimates  of  acreage  published  in  Le  Journal  Officiel  of 
May  25,  1939;  production  figures  are  from  other  sources, 
b/  Statistique  Agricole  Annuelle.  1938. 

Except  for  a  marked  reduction  in  wheat  production,  as  compared  with 
the  large  crop  of  1938,  the  1939  grain  crops  were  as  good  or  better  than 
normal.     In  1940,  however,  the  bread-grain  production  was  only' about  half 
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as  large  as  that  of  1938,  and  all  the  feed-grain  crops  were  small.  The 
unusually  short  wheat  crop  was  attributed  to  the  unfavorable  seeding  con- 
ditions experienced  in  the  fall  of  1939,  when  mobilization  was  general, 
and  to  the  exceptionally  severe  winter  that  followed.     Much  resovring  was 
necessary  in  the  spring,  and  this  also  took  place  under  difficult  war  con- 
ditions.    In  addition,  the  events  that  occurred  in  France  from  May  1940  up 
to  harvesting  time,  together  with  damage  from  disease,  contributed  to  the 
reduction  in  the  crop. 


FRANCE:    Production  of  grains,  by  zone,  1940 


Crop 

Unoccupied 

zone 

Occupied 
zone 

Total 

1,000  bushels 

1,000  bushels 

1,000  bushels 

Wheat  

43,189 

144,786 

187,975 

Rye  

13,544 

9,397 

22,941 

Corn  

12,591 

5,110 

17,701 

Barley  

9,676 

39,012 

48,688 

Oats  

52,808 

231,407 

284,215 

Maslin  

965 

928 

1,893 

Buckwheat  

2,308 

8,628 

10,936 

Compiled  from  unofficial  sources. 


Information  regarding  domestic  grain  requirements  in  the  occupied 
zone  is  not  available,  and  in  the  free  territory  they  were  only  estimated. 
Based  on  official  "copulation  figures  and  an  average  daily  consumption  of 
350  grams  (12.3  ounces)  of  bread  per  person,  about  71.6  million  bushels  of 
wheat  were  reported  to  be  needed  in  the  unoccupied  zone.    After  seed  require- 
ments were  deducted  from  the  1940  production  plus  any  stocks  on  hand,  a 
deficit  of  about  36,7  million  bushels  was  indicated.    For  rye,  it  was  esti- 
mated that  a  shortage  of  some  8  million  bushels  existed.    About  20.7  million 
bushels  of  barley  represent  normal  requirements  during  a  year  for  feeding 
and  industrial  uses.     Somewhat  less  than  half  this  amount  was  available 
from  the  1940  crop.    A  similar  situation  was  reported  for  oats;  total  feed- 
ing requirements  were  estimated  at  96.5  million,  only  about  half  of  which 
was  supplied  by  the  1940  crop.     While  corn  requirements  were  placed  at  only 
31.5  million  bushels,  production  in  1940  covered  considerably  less  than 
half  this  amount,  indicating  a  shortage  of  nearly  20  million  bushels.  In 
addition,  an  acute  shortage  of  other  feedstuffs  was  reported. 

Unoccupied  France  has  been,  for  all  practical  purposes,  isolated 
from  the  occupied  territory,  and  no  exchange  of  goods  was  permitted.  Since 
December  1,  1940,  however,  the  authorities  have  permitted  about  735,000 
bushels  of  wheat  to  be  taken  from  the  occupied  to  the  unoccupied  zone  each 
month.     The  usual  wheat  imports  from  North  Africa  have  been  limited  because 
of  local  needs,  high  freight  rates,  and  shipping  hazards.     Some  quantities 
of  corn  and  oats,  however,  are  expected  to  be  secured  from  this  source. 
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Besides  the  efforts  made  to  obtain  "bread  grains  from  the  occupied 
zone  to  meet  the  shortage  in  the  free  territory,  the  Government  authori- 
ties have  decided  that  rye,  corn,  and  barley  flours  must' be  mixed  with 
wheat  flour.     The  rate  for  mixing  varies  from  one  section  to  another,  de- 
pending on  existing  stocks  of  the  different  grains,  but  it,  is  usually  from 
5  to  15  percent.    Furthermore,  the  daily  bread  ration  was  reduced  to  a 
range  of  100  to  350  grans  (3.5  to  12.3  ounces)  per  person,  depending  on 
age  and  type  of  work  done,  with  a  further  reduction  expected,  according 
to  the  press,  if  additional  supplies  cannot  be  obtained. 

Steps  have  been  taken  to  increase  domestic,  production  in  various 
ways,  but  most  of  these  will  not  become  effective  at  once.     By  a  lav;  of 
last  September,  a  census  was  ordered  of  all  agricultural  undertakings  that 
had  been  abandoned  for  more  than  2  years.     Such  property  was  to  be  placed, 
rent  free  for  3  years,  at  the  disposal  of  French  nationals  who  could  give 
proof  of  sufficient  financial  resources.    Another  project,  established  by 
law  on  February  5,  envisions  the  drainage  of  the  lower  valley  of  the  Rhone 
River  and  an  increase  in  agricultural,  land  therefrom  of  about  86,500  acres. 
To  meet  the  shortage  of  farm  laborers,  it  was  recently  suggested  that  un- 
employed young  men  from  the  city  be  forced  to  work  on  farms  for  a  certain 
period  under  trained  supervision.     Lastly,  it  was  reported  that  the  Govern- 
ment was  considering  raising  the  flour-extraction  rate  to  95  percent. 

No  estimates  of  the  areas  sown  to  grains  for  harvest  this  year  have 
been  received.    Preparations  for  fall  seedings,  especially  of  wheat,  are 
reported  to  have  met  with  considerable  difficulties,  and  the  weather  of 
the  past  winter  was  far  from  favorable.     Seed  supplies  were  scarce,  ferti- 
lizers lacking,  and  the  number  of  farm  laborers  reduced.     Since  the  princi- 
pal firms  handling  selected  seeds  were  located  in  the  occupied  territory, 
and  transportation  from  one  zone  to  another  was  not  authorized,  good  seeds 
were  reported  to  be  particularly  short  in  the  unoccupied  zone. 


SYRIA  AND  LEBANON 

EXPECT  LARGE  WHEAT  CROP  .   .  . 

The  1941  wheat  crop  of  Syria  and  Lebanon  is  forecast  at  27.6  million 
bushels  from  a  sown  area  of  1.6  million  acres,  according  to  information 
received  in  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations.     The  increase  ex- 
pected, about  3  million  bushels  over  the  1940  outturn,  is  attributed  to  the 
favorable  wea,ther  conditions  experienced  this  season.    Although  nearly  all 
the  wheat  produced  in  the  two  countries  is  used  for  domestic  consumption  as 
bread,  in  years  of  good  harvests  a  small  surplus  is  normally  exported, 
generally  to  Palestine  and  France.    Under  present  war  conditions,  such  ex- 
ports are  subject  to  special  license,  and- it  is  reported  that  concern  is 
expressed  over  the  deterioration  of  stocks  now  .held  by  farmers.' 
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JAPANESE  GOVERNMENT  PLANS 
INCREASED  RICE  PRODUCTION  .   .  . 

At  the  recent  session  of  the  Japanese  Diet  the  problem  of  the  rice 
supply  received  considerable  attention,  and,  as  a  result,  a  sum  of  30  mil- 
lion yen  ($7,032,000)  was  voted  to  be  used  for  stressing  domestic  "oroduc- 
tion.    According  to  the  Government's  plan,  rice  production  this  year  is  to 
be  increased  18,774,000  bushels,  or  about  3.5  percent  above  last  year's 
crop .    The  same  Government  announcement  stated  that  the  production  goal 
for  the  1941  rice  crop  is  650  million  bushels.    This  goal,  if  successful, 
would  mean  a  new  all-time  record  harvest  for  Japan  proper.     Some  authori- 
ties question  a  crop  of  this  size,  considering  present  labor  and  fertilizer 
shortages . 

The  Japanese  Empire  was  practically  self-sufficient  in  supplies  of 
rice  from  1933  to  1939,  with  imports  during  this  period  averaging  less 
than  1  percent  of  the  total  requirements ,    As  a  result  of  the  short 
Chosen  crop  harvested  in  the  fall  of  1939  and  the  reduced  crop  in  Japan 
proper,  Japanese  rice  imports  during  1940  reached  an  all-time  record, 
amounting  to  over  4  billion  pounds.     Imports  were  obtained  from  Indochina, 
Thailand,  and  Burma,  and  substantial  quantities  were  procured  in  central 
China.    The  1940  rice  crop  in  Chosen  amounted  to  193  million  bushels  com- 
pared with  131  million  in  1939  and  220  million  in  1938.     In  Japan,  the  1940 
harvest  was  officially  placed  at  550  million  bushels,  conroared  with  the 
1939  crop  of  627  million  bushels,  which  is  believed  to  have  been  over 
estimated.    This  season,  Chosen  and  Taiwan  are  expected  to  supply  from  50 
to  65  percent  of  the  deficit  rice  requirements  of  Japan  proper.  Imports 
during  1941  have  been  forecast  at  2  billion  bushels  at  least. 

The  Diet  considered  whether  a  plan  for  permanently  obtaining  rice 
from  abroad  should  be  adopted,  but,  in  view  of  the  present  unsettled  po- 
litical situation,  it  was  decided  that  some  attention  should  be  given  to 
improving  the  domestic  supply.    Outright  subsidization  to  farmers  for 
growing  rice  was  voted  down.     How  to  stimulate  production,  however,  without 
establishing  higher  prices  was  discussed  at  some  length.     The  appropriated 
sum  for  directly  assisting  rice  production  was  much  smaller  than  origin- 
ally requested.    According  to  the  Government  plan,  the  funds  are  to  be 
expended  for  increasing  production  as  follows; 

Projected  increase 
1,000  bushels 


Improvement  in  varieties  and  cultivation  methods    14,725 

Increase  in  area  of  irrigated  fields    1,091 

Increase  in  area  of  upland  fields   562 

Improvement  of  ditches,  soil,  water  facilities,  etc.    .  1,850 

Converting  of  mulberry  fields  into  rice  fields    546 

Total  increase   18,774 


*  *  *  *  *  *  * 
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MAHCHUHIAU  HEwPSESD  ESTItfiATE 
FOR  1940  ABOVE  PREVIOUS  YEAR 


The  Manchurian  hemp seed  production  for  1940  is  placed  at  88,000 
short  tons  from  269,000  acres,  according  to  information  just  received  "by 
the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations.     This  compares  with  56,000 
tons  and  161,000  acres  for  the  crop  in  1939.    It  is  estimated  that 
22,000  tons  of  seed  will  he  retained  by  farmers  and  the  remainder  ac- 
quired by  the  Monopoly.     It  is  understood  that  about  11,000  tons  of  seed 
from  the  1940^ crop  will  be  crushed  in  the  Dairen  mills,  and  45,000  tons 
shipped  to  Japan,  with  probably  9,500  available  for  export  to  other 
countries  in  the  yen  bloc  and  to  Germany,  leaving  only  500  tons  for  other 
countries.     Of  this  quantity,  216  tons  were  exported  to  the  United  States 
from  October  1,  1940,  to  March  1,  1941. 

MANCHURIA:    Exports  of  hempseed,  by  countries  of  destination, 
average  1933-34  to  1937-38  and  annual  1937-38  to  1939-40 


Year  beginning  j 
October  1  : 

United  . 
States  • 

Europe 

Japane  se  : 
Empire  : 

Others  • 

Total 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000  ; 

1,000  j 

1,000 

Average :  I 
1933-34  to  1937-38.. ; 

pounds  : 
a/  : 

pounds 

sJ 

pounds  ! 

§J  \ 

pounds 
a/ 

pounds 
118,045 

Annual : 

207 

51,770 
b/ 14,938 

18,927  ' 

3,774 

:  ,74,678 

1,424 
1,016 

55,990' 
:  103,052 

6,070 
4,709 

;'  '  78,422 

1939-40   

108,777 

Compiled  from  of ficial ' sources, 
a/  Not  available  by  destinations,    b/  October-July; 
made  later  they  are  included  in  others. 


if  shipments  were 


Announcement  was  made  in  October  (the  first  month  of  the  1940-41 
marketing  season)  that  the  standard  price  at  Dairen  for  hempseed  with  hot 
more  than  2  percent  impurities  had  been  fixed  at  $3.19  per  100  pounds, 
with  a  reduction  of  3.54  cents  per  100  pounds  for  each  additional- 1  per- 
cent or  fraction  thereof  up  to  8  percent.    All  prices  are  fixed  by  the 
Monopoly.  * 

On  December  6,  1940,  The  Manchurian  Gunny  Bag  Company  was 
designated  as  the  control  organ  for  the  purchase  and  distribution  of  hemp 
and  similar  fibers  and  their  .manufactures.     The  Manchurian  Government  is 
encouraging  the  increased  planting  of  these  fibers  by  lending  farmers 
$2.85  per  acre  planted,  the  loan  to  be  repaid  after  the  harvest  is  sold. 
The  purpose  is  to  reduce  Manchurian  dependence  on  Indian  jute  for  gunny 
bags. 
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MMCHURIAN  SESAME- SEED  CEOP 

FOR  1940  REPORTED  J3ELOT7  NORMAL  .    .  . 

unofficial  reports  no"  indicate  that  the  1940  ManchTorian  sesame- 
seed  crop  was  considerably  smaller  than  estimates  made  earlier  in  the 
year,  and  may  not  exceed  10,000  short  tons,  according  to  information  re- 
ceived in  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations.    In  recent  years 
the  annual  yield  has  averaged  around  25,000  tons.     The  1939  crop  of  28,000 
tons  was  an. unusually  large  one.     The  Manchurian  Government  does  not  usually 
publish  estimates  of  sesame-seed  production. 

Exports  of  sesame,  in  the  form  of  seed,  during  the  1939-40  market- 
ing season  v/ere  above  normal,  and  practically  all  went  to  Japan. 
Trade  returns  for  1940-41  have  not  been  released,  but  it  is  reported  that 
the  Manchurian  Monopoly  has  obtained  only  1,000  tons  for  export  to  Japan. 
Disposition  of  the  remainder  of  the  crop  is  not  known.  Farmers  may  be 
retaining  some  of  the  seed,  and  it  is  possible  that  shipments  may  be  made 
to  Germany  over  the  Trans-Siberian  Railway, 

MANCHURIA:     Exports  of  sesame  seed,  by  countries  of  destination, 


1937-38  to  1939-40 


Country 

October- Sent ember 

1937-38 

1938-39 

1939-40 

Short  tons 

11,280 
6 
88 

Short  tons 

18,392 
165 
502 

Short  tons 

25,684 
2,031 
0 

11,374 

19,059 

27,715 

Compiled  from  official  sources. 


In  theory  the  Monopoly  alone  may  export  sesame  seed,  but  since  it 
lacks  the  facilities  for  handling  shipments  the  seed  is  allotted  to 
qualified  Japanese  firms  for  export.    The  official  price  of  $3.19  per  100 
pounds,  fixed  by  the  Monopoly  on  October  13,  1940,  remains  in  effect. 

This  is  the  net  price  paid  for  seed  delivered  at  Dairen. 

Imports  of  steams  §*ed  into  tho  United  states  amounted  to  146 
million  pounds  in  1935,  but  had  dropped  to  7  million  pounds  by  1938. 
This  was  due  to  an  excise  tax  of  2.0  cents  per  pound,  effective  August  21, 
1936,  and  continued  until  July  1,  1938,  when  the  rate  was  reduced  to  1.18 
cents  per  pound.     Imports  in  1939  increased,  and  in  1940  reached  15  mil- 
lion pounds.    Approximately  95  percent  of  the  imports  during  recent  years 
have  been  from  the  Orient. 
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CANADIAN  COTTON-MILL  ACTIVITY 
CONTINUES  HIGH   

Operations  of  Canadian  cotton  mills  were  maintained  on  a  high  level 
during  February  "by  a  rising  demand  from  the  civilian  trade,  according  to 
information  received  in  the  Office  of  loreign  Agricultural  Relations. 
Orders  for  coarse  yarns  and  heavy  goods  for  the'  account  of  the  British 
Government  during  1941  are  expected  to  equal  the  1940  volume,  while  those 
for  the  Canadian  Army  may  decline  slightly.    Wages  and  employment  are  on 
a  very  favorable  basis,  "but  possible  increases  in  civilian  purchasing 
power  are  somewhat  limited  by  higher  taxes  and  investments  in  war  savings 
certificates. 

Consumption  of  raw  cotton  by  mills  associated  with  the  Canadian 
Cotton  Institute  amounted  to  about  33,700  bales  in  February  1941  compared 
with  31,700  bales  in  January,  (Consumption  figures  given  represent  about 
75. percent  of  the  totals  for  Canada.)    During  the  6  months  ended  January  31, 
1941,  an  average  of  about  32,000  bales  was  consumed  monthly,  57  percent  of 
which  was  American  and  36  percent  Brazilian  cotton.     Consumption  of 
Brazilian  cotton  in  January  exceeded  that  of  American  for  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  the  Canadian  industry,  and  in  February  the  Brazilian  con- 
sumption amounted  to  20,850  bales  and  American  to  11,500'    bales.    The  re- 
moval of  import  duties  from  British  cotton  goods  in  December  1940  thus  far 
has  had  no  visible  effect  on  demand  for  Canadian  mill  products. 

Canadian  imports  of  Brazilian  cotton  were  not  seriously  affected 
by  recent  sharp  rises  in  freight  rates.     These  increases  were  partly  off- 
set by  reductions  in  the  prices  of  Brazilian  cotton.    A  difference  in  price, 
ranging  from  2  to  3  cents  per  pound  in  favor  of  Brazilian,  and  the  necess- 
ity of  conserving  dollar  exchange . seem  to  outweigh  several  quality  factors 
favoring  American  cotton.     Imports  of  American  cotton  during  November  and 
December  1940  exceeded  those  of  Brazilian  by  about  8,000  bales  in  each 
month.    During  January,  however,  imports  from  Brazil  exceeded  those  from 
the  United  States  by  13,000  bales.     Total  imports  during  the  6-month  period 
August -January  1940-41  amounted  to  213,800  bales  (of  478  pounds  net)  com-", 
pared  with  238,700  bales  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1939-40.  The 
figures  for  imports  from  the  United  States  .  during  these  periods  were 
95,200  bales  and  222,200  bales,  respectively,  while  those  for  Brazil  were 
111,700  and  2,100  bales.     Imports  of  Egyptian  cotton  declined  from  13,400 
bales  in  1939-40  to  4,000  bales  in  1940-41. 

The  price  asked  for  American  middling  1-inch  cotton  on  March  18, 
1941,  landed  at  Montreal  was  125  points  on  the  July  futures  at  New  York  . 
while  Brazilian  cotton  of  a  comparable  grade  and  staple  length  was  offered 
at  175  points  off.     It  is  reported  that  Brazilian  cotton  of  15/l6-  to  1- 
inch  staple  length  is  competing  stronger  than  ever  with  American  and  other 
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growths  in  the  Canadian  markets.     Unless  the  present  shipping  shortage 
becomes  acute,  imports  of  Brazilian  cotton  into  Canada  are  expected  to  con- 
tinue near  the  high  level  of  the  past  6  months. 


COTTON  CROP  IN  ECUADOR 
SLIGHTLY  LOWER  IN  1940  .  .  . 

The  1940-41  cotton  crop  in  Ecuador  amounted  to  about  10,600  bales 
compared  with  12,700  bales  for  each  of  the  2  preceding  years,  according  to 
information  received  in  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations.  The 
smaller  crop  is  insufficient  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  local  textile  indus- 
tries until  the  1941-42  crop  becomes  available  in  June.     Consequently  the 
Mortgage  Bank  of  Ecuador  (Banco  Hipotecario)  at  Guayaquil  was  authorized  by 
the  Government  on  February  28,  1941,  to  import  about  1,060  bales  of  cotton 
before  the  end  of  June  1941  for  immediate  distribution  to  the  local  indus- 
tries.   The  authorization  is  expected  to  be  extended  later  for  the  importation 
of  an  additional  1,060  bales.     Quotations  and' samples  of  middling  cotton  of 
7/8-  to  1-inch  staple  length  have  been  requested  from  the  United  States. 


COTTON  STATISTICS  .   .  . 


UNITED  STATES:     Exports  of  cotton  to  principal  foreign  markets,  annual 

1938-39,1939-40,  and  August  1  to  April  10,  1939-40  and  1940-41  a/ 
 (Running  bales)  


Country  to 
which  exported 

Year  ended  July  31 

August  1  to  April  10 

1938-39 

1939-40 

1939-40 

1940-41 

1,000  bales 

1,000  bales 

1,000  bales 

1,000  bales 

478 
1,792 

2,019 
2,478 

1,769 
2,242 

340 
178 

2,270 
905 
393 

4,497 

960 
990 

4,011 
811 
824 

518 

.87 
226 

Total   

3,568 
215 

6,447 
G 

5,646 
256 

831 

18' 

Total,  excluding  linters 

3,353 

6,447    :  5,390 

813 

Compiled  from  Weekly  Stock  and  Movement  Report,  New  York  Cotton  Exchange 
a/  Includes  linters. 
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FRUITS,     VEGETABLES,     AN  3)  NUTS 

HUNGARIAN  PAPRIKA  CROP 
HEAVIER  IN  1940  .  .  . 

The  1940  paprika  crop  in  Hungary  has  "been  estimated  at  around 
5,500  short  tons,  an  increase  of  nearly  20  percent  above  production  in 
the  previous  year,  according  to  information  received  "by  the  Office  of 
Foreign  Agricultural  Relations.    Due  to  rainy  weather  in  the  fall  months 
and  the  lack  of  artificial  dryers,  grinding  was  delayed  and  proceeded 
slowly.    Paprika  production  in  Hungary  is  carried  on  "by  about  50,000 
small  farmers,  who  depend  primarily  on  the  crop  for  their  livelihood. 
Since  1938,  control  of  production  has  "been  in  the  hands  of  the  Government, 
and  production  has  almost  doubled  since  control  was  instituted.    In  the 
past  6  years,  for  example,  the  area  planted  to  paprika  has  increased  from 
13,779  acres  to  21,066  acres  in  1940,  an  increase  of  more  than  50  percent. 

Domestic  consumption  of  paprika  in  Hungary  usually  averages  around 
3,300  tons;  this  would  leave  an  exportable  surplus  of  about  2,200  tons 
for  1940.    The  United  States  has  been  the  leading  market  for  export  ship- 
ments, and  the  Hungarian  Paprika  Sales  and  Cooperative  Association  is 
reported  to  have  made  the  greatest  effort  to  ship  the  produce  to  American 
markets  by  any  accessible  route,  regardless  of  transportation  costs. 
Germany  usually  ranks  as  the  second  most  important  market,  and  attempts 
are  being  made  to  expand  the  German  market.     In  1939,  Germany  took  around 
440  tons. 


CUBAN  TOaATO  SHIPMENTS  DECLINE; 
wEXICAN  CONTINUE  HEAVY  ... 

Shipments  of  Cuban  tomatoes  to  the  United  States  in  March  were 
substantially  reduced  by  rains  during  the  latter  part  of  the  month,  while 
Mexican  exports  during  the  first  half  of  March  were  at  a  high  level,  ac- 
cording to  reports  from  American  Consul  Harold  S.  Tewell  at  Habana  and 
American  Vice  Consul  Thomas  M.  Powell  at  Nogales.    Total  shipments  of  all 
vegetables  from  Cuba  for  the  season  to  the  end  of  the  month  totaled  nearly 
72  million  pounds,  or  26  million  pounds  less  than  the  movement  in  a  com- 
parable period  in  the  previous  season.    Mexican  exports  for  the  season,  on 
the  other  hand,  amounted  to  more  than  48  million  pounds  up  to  the  middle 
of  March,  compared  with  only  23  million  in  1939-40. 

Cuban  shipments  reduced 

Cuban  vegetable  shipments  during  March  amounted  to  24  million 
pounds,  or  about  25  percent  less  than  exports  in  March  1940.  Continued 
heavy  rains  in  late  March  not  only  reduced  shipments  but  are  expected  to 
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result  in  materially  reduced  exports  of  both  tomatoes  and  peppers  in  April. 
Reports  also  indicate  that  eggplant  exports  will  he  reduced  in  April. 
Supplies  of  lima  beans,  on  the  other  hand,  are  reported  as  ample,  and,  un- 
less the  crop  has  been  injured  by  rainfall,  shipments  will  continue -through 
April . 

CUBA:  Exports  of  vegetables  to  the  United  States,  March  1939-1941 . 
 and  November-March,  1938-59  to  1940-41  


Vegetable 


March 


1939 

1940 

1941 

1 ,000  pounds 

:  1 ,000  pounds 

1 ,000  pounds 

6,198 

:  24,303 

16,841 

Eggplant   

1,241 

;  1,528 

1,945 

200 

•  1,509 

2,750 

Okra   

373 

1  308 

316 

Lima  beans   

746 

1,110 

833 

Cucumbers   

104 

502 

738 

Potatoes   

20 

2,361 

18 

Others   

71 

1,268 

711 

Total   

8,953 

32,889 

24,152 

No  vemb  er-March 

1938-39 

1939-40 

1940-41 

Tomatoes   

43,865 

72,644 

49,872 

Eggplant   

5,357 

4,844 

6,109 

Peppers   

1,706 

5,094 

6,049 

Okra   

1,768  . 

1,244 

1,048 

Lima  beans   

4,382 

6,974 

4,044 

Cucumbers   

2,414 

2,449 

3,022 

Potatoes   

782 

3,643 

18 

Others   

293 

1,523 

1,466 

Total   

60,567 

98,415 

71,628 

American  consulate,  Habana. 
Mexican  exports  heavy 


Shipments  of  Mexican  vegetables  totaled  11, 783, 0^0  pounds  in  the 
first  half  of  March,  or  more  than  twice  the  volume  moved  in  the  comparable 
period  in  1940  and  about  five  times  the  movement  in  the  previous  year. 
For  the  season  as  a  whole,  total  exports  represent  an  increase  of  more  than 
200  percent  abpve  the  comparable  movement  in  1939-40  and  nearly  340  percent 
above  that  of  the  previous  season.    Reduced  supplies  in  Florida  and  Cuba, 
largely  due  to  rain  and  other  damage  during  the  growing  season,  are  largely 
responsible  for  the  sharp  increase  in  exports  from  Mexico. 
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MEXICO:     Exports  of  vegetables  to  the  United  States,  March  1-15, 
1939  to  1941,  and  November  23-March  15,  1938-39  to  1940-41 


Vegetable 

;                          March  1-15 

;  xyoy 

'  1 ,000  pounds 

:   1 ,000-  pounds  •  • 

1,000  pounds 

Tomatoes  

;           1 , 608 

;  4,227 

■  10,738 

u-reen  peas  

581 

;  454 

3 

Green  peppers   

110 

:  7ii 

  978 

Eggplant  

42 

;            .  86  - 

;  —  64 

Others  

a/ 

1 

a/ 

Total  

2,341 

■  5,479 

11,783 

November  '23-March  15 

1938-39 

1939-40 

1940-41 

Tomatoes   

10,287 

17,816 

'  40,407 

Green  peas   

8,382 

2,620 

2,838 

Green  peppers   

1,412 

2,618 

4,900 

Green  beans  . .  .  

5 

1 

*/ 

Eggplant   

223 

178 

252 

Others   , 

4 

1 

1 

Total  

14,313 

23,234 

48,398 

American  consulate,  Nogales. 
a/  Less  than  500  pounds. 


According  to  trade  sources,  shipments  of  tomatoes  are  expected  to 
continue  in  substantial  volume,  at  least  until  the  end  of  April.  Exports 
of  green  peas  have  now  ended  for  the  season.    The  peak  of  green-pepper 
shipments  was  reached  during  the  latter  half  of  February  and  export's  should 
begin  to  drop  rapidly. 


CITRUS  INDUSTRY  OF  CYPRUS 
HIT  BY  'JAR  ...... 

Exports  of  oranges  from  Cyprus  in  the: 1939-40  season  (August-July) 
totaled  only  144,464  cases  (of  all  sizes)  or  less  than  50  -percent  of  the 
volume  shipped  in  the  previous  season,  while  lemon  exports  declined  from 
47,005  cases  to  34,373  cases,  according  to  information  received  by  the 
Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations.    A  sharp  decline  in  exports  oc- 
curred after  the  outbreak  of  war  in  September  1939,  and  the  trade  dwindled 
to  an  extremely  low  level  with  the  disruption  of  Mediterranean  shipping 
following  Italy's  entrance  into  the  war  in  June  1940.    The  bulk  of  1939-40 
exports  is  thought  to  have  moved  to  Egypt. 
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CYPRUS:    Exports  of  citrus  fruit  by  months, 
1938-39  to  1940-41 


Month 


August  . . 
September 
Oc lobar  . 
November 
December 
January  . 
February 
March  . 
April  . 
May  . . . 
June  . . 
July  „. 
Total 


Oranges 


1938-39 


Cases 

0 

0 

33,413 
223, 940 
16.860 
1,224 
1,  362 
3,030 
23, 220 
6,224 
236 
0 


1939-40 


1940-41 


Cases 

0 
0 

0 

93, 684 
5,611 

0 

2,544 
8,338 
28,162 
5,925 
150 
0 


309,509  '144,464 


1938-39 


Cases 

0 

0 

201 
5,651 
0 


Lemons 


Cases 

0 

9,256 
12,875 
5,  594 
6, 110 
9,156 
3,623 
446 
605 
819 
421 
0 


1939^40_l940jr4_l 
Cases 

123 
13,-821 
12, 622 
5, -097 

1,  335 

...  0 

1,906 
223 
85 
156 

0 
0 


American  consulate, 
of  40  kilograms  (88 


Port  Said,  Egypt, 
pounds)  and  basket 


,47,-005  _35,_373 
Cases  of  all  si 
s  of  10  kilogram 


Cases 

0 
0 

1,225 

297 
0 


zes,  chiefly  boxes 
s  (22  pounds) . 


The  citrus  industry  of  Cyprus  has  expanded  rapidly  over  the  past 
15  years,  and  a  rising  trend  in  exports  has  accompanied  the  increases  in 
production.     Exports  moved  largely  to  the  markets  of  northern  Europe, 
especially  to  the  United  Kingdom,  Sweden,  and  Norway.     A  smail  volume  also 
moved  to  adjacent  Meditteranean  and  Balkan  countries. 

CYPRUS:    Exports  and  estimated  production  of  oranges 
and  lemons.   1931-32  to 


Year 
August- July 

Orane-es 

Lemons 

Exports 

Estimated 
"Production 

Exports 

:  Estimated 
prorinr.t.i  nn  .  . 

1,000  boxes 

1,000  boxes 

1.000  boxes 

1.000  boxes 

1931-32   

87 

110 

7 

16 

1932-33   

101 

120 

'  |   <  V  6 

18 

1933-34   

154 

170 

9 

20 

1934-35  . 

115 

140 

9 

;  24 

1935-36   

230 

250 

23 

:  35 

1936-37   

137 

158 

11 

:  23 

400 
403 
310 
144 

450 
500 
475 
500 

49 
54 
47 
34 

:  55 

;  65 

:  60 

!  65 

1937-38   

1939-40   

Compiled  from  consular  sources. 
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PROSPECTIVE  WOOL  SUPPLIES  BELIEVED  ADEQUATE 
FOR  UNITED  STATES  IMPORT  REQUIREMENTS  .... 

Domestic  wool  production  in  the  United  States  in  recent  years  has 
increased  materially,  but  nevertheless  it  has  been  :necessary  to  import  a 
fair  quantity  to  meet  ordinary  consumption  requirements.     In  the  years 
immediately  preceding  1940,  the  bulk  of  the  imports  consisted  of  caroet 
wool,  which  is  not  produced  in  this  country  and  therefore  entered  free  of 
duty;  and  in  addition  an  average  of  about  15  percent  of  our  requirements 
of  apparel  wool  was  also  imported.    Last  year,  however,  as  a  result  of  in- 
creased requirements,  of  fine  wool  for  national  defense  purposes,  imports 
of  apoarel  wool  increased  and  for  the  first  time  since  1926  exceeded  those 
of  carpet  wool . 

Apparel  wool  imports  into  the  United  States  for  consumption  in  1940 
amounted  to  163  million  pounds,  an  increase  of  71  percent  above  imnorts 
for  1939  and  130  percent  above  those  for  the  5-year  period  1934-1938.  In 
the  5- year  period  1914-1918,  imports  of  apparel  wool  itfere  materially  larger 
and  averaged  311  million  pounds  annually.    Domestic  production  in  1940, 
however,  wag  over  one-third  larger  than  in  the  World  War  period.    The  es- 
timated total  quantity  of  apparel  wool  available  for  consumption  in  the 
United  States  in  1940,  including  domestic  production  of  shorn  and  pulled 
wool  and  imports  of  foreign  apparel  wool  for  consumption,  totaled  618  mil- 
lion pounds,  the  largest  auantity  available  since  1919.    The  estimated 
average  quantity  of  apparel  wool  available  for  annual  consumption  in  this 
country  in  the  5  World  War  years  was  596  million  pounds.     (In  these 
estimates  the  production  of  pulled  wool  has  not  been  converted  to  a  grease 
equivalent.) 

Mill  consumption  of  apparel  wool  in  1940,  including  shorn  and 
pulled  wool  on  a  greasy-shorn  basis  totaled  640  million  pounds  compared 
with  630  million  in  1939.  Consumption  of  apnarel  wool  in  1941  will 
probably  increase  as  a  result  of  the  increased  use  of  the  finer  wools  for 
uniforms  and  other  national  defense  purposes.    Domestic  production  last  year 
furnished  approximately  76  percent  of  the  total  mill  consumption  of  apparel 
wool.    Mill  consumption  of  carpet  wool  in  1940  was  8  percent  smaller  than 
in  1939  and  amounted  to  137  million  pounds  compared  with  149  million  pounds 
that  year. 

In  1940  the  principal  sources  of  fine-wool  imports  into  the  United 
States  were  Argentina,  Uruguay,  Australia,  and  the  Union  of  South  Africa, 
in  the  order  named,  whereas  the  principal  sources  of  imnorts  of  caroet 
wools  and  of  wool  not  finer  than  40' s  were  Argentina,  India,  and  Iraq,  in 
the  order  named.     (The  table  on  page  539  shows  principal  sources  of  differ- 
ent types  of  wool  imports  and  does  not  necessarily  show  all  the  wool  im- 
ported from  each  country,  which  would  be  included  under  the  item  showing 
wool  from  "other"  sources  where  imports  are  unimportant.) 
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UNITED  STATES:    Mill  consumption  of  domestic  and  foreign  wool, 

_  1935-1940  

:  :  Foreign  :  Total 

 Class  :  DomestiC:Duty  paid«  ?ree      .  Total    .  constuaed 

i  1,000    :  1,000    :  1,000    :  1^000    :  1,000 

Shorn  wool  a/         :  pounds  :  pounds  :  pounds  :  pounds  :  pounds^ 

Apparel  class               :  :  :  :  : 

193^  :  ^+0,2^1:  23,630:  7,055:  26,685:  ^66,976 

193b   :  £12,526:  78,621:  r,270:  83,291:  £96,^17 

1937   :  297,000:  122,810:  3.^27:  126,137:  £23,137 

1933  :  376, 6ir  28,7^7:  1,066:  29,8131  406,428 

1939   :  484,769;  64,178:  2,389:  66,567:  551,336 

1940   :  422,120:  1^7,066:  2t29b:  139,362:  561.482 

Carpet  class  -             :  :  ;  :  : 

19"^  :  0:  U52:  134,864:  135.316:  135, 316 

1936   :  0:  926:  144,266:  145,192:  l£^,l92 

1937   :  0:  480:  1 43, 926:  l44,4o6:  i4£,4o6 

1933   :  0:  2,59^:  86,608:  89,203:  89,203 

1939   :  0:  1,039:  1 41,^8:  142,637:  142,637 

1940   :  0:  672:  131, jjlte  132,086:  132,086 

Total  -  193^  ;  5!40,29l:  24,082:  137,919:  162,001:  702,292 

1936   :  £12,526:  79,5^7:  149, R36:  229,083:  61*1,609 

1937   :  297.000:  127,290:  11*7,253:  270,5^3:  ^67,5^3 

1935   :  776, 615:  31,342:  87,671+:  119,016:  £95.631 

1939  :  £34,769:  6r,217:  143,987:  209,201*:  693,973 

1940  :  1*22,120:  137,738:  133.710:  271,448:  693,568 

Pulled  wo  ola/.     :  :  :  : 

Apparel  class                :  :  :  :  : 

193^  :  83,469:  8,761:  lite  8,875?  92,344 

1936   :  61*. 281:  l4,9l6:  108:  15,02£:  79,305 

1937   :  52,851s  15,504:  22:  1^,R26:  68,377 

1938   :  60,393:  7,683:  23:  7.706:  68,099 

1979   :  66,513:  12,285:  16:  12,301:  78, 814 

191*0   :  64,l4o:  l4,2l6:  23:  14,239:  78,379 

Carpet  class  -::::: 

193^  :  0:  1*9:  5,999:  6,0l*S:  6,01*8 

1936   :  0:  179:  5.591:  S770:  <s,770 

1977   :  0:  40:  6,022:  6,062:  6,062 

1938   :  0:  9te  3,1*39:  3t533:  %533 

1939   .:  0:  127:  5,749:  5,876:  ^,876 

191*0  :              01  1*28:  4,589:  S017?  ^,017. 

Total  -  1975  :  8^,1*69:  8,810:  6,113:  14,923:  98,392 

1936   :  6l*,2Sl:  1^,09r:  R.699:  20,791*:  8^,075 

1937   :  52,8a:  15,544:  6,01*1*:  21,^88:  7£,439 

1938   :  60,793:  7,777:  3,462:  11,239:  71,632 

1979   :  66.R13:  12,1*12:  s76^:  18,177:  84,690 

 1940   :  64,i4o:  14,644:  £,612:  19,2^6:  83.796 

Compiled  from  reports  of  Bureau  of  Census,  Department  of  Commerce, 
a/  0-ree.sy  shorn  "basis. 
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OTlisD  STATES:    Imports  of  different  cl 
for  consumption,  by  principal  count 


Principal  countries 
of  production 


asses  of  sheep's  wool 
ries,  1937-1940  a/ 


1937 


Carpet  wool  -  • 

Argentina  • 

Uruguay  : 

British  India  • 

China   • 

Iraq  j 

Syria  • 

Turkey   • 

Egypt   • 

United  Kingdom   : 

Ireland  • 

France   • 

Italy  ,  • 

Portugal   • 

New  Zealand  : 

Union  of  South  Africa  : 

Others  ♦ 

Total   t* 

Wool  not  finer  than  hp's    b/  -  |* 

Argentina  • 

Uruguay   

British  India  : 

United  Kingdom   ; 

Ireland  •  ; 

New  Zealand   

Others   : 

Total   :' 

Wool  finer  than  jjjOj  s  - 

Argentina  •  : 

Uruguay   

Chile   

Canada   

United  Kingdom   

Australia   

New  Zealand   

Union  of  South  Africa   

Others   : 

Total   :" 

  Total  all  classes  :' 


19 


73 


1,000 
pounds  : 
43,l6l 
607 
2^,965 
27,966 
8,624 

9,021 
1,6?8 

5,785 
12,060 

1,195 
7,920 

5^9 
1.^9 
17.190 
561 

7.J9S 


1,000 

"oounds 


1939 


1940 


1,000 

pound  s 
4^,609 
598 
38,236 
2,443 
10,^,10 
8,376 
1,367: 
4,l68: 

10,157: 
2,513: 
4,052: 

1,653: 
2,  "=503: 
8,019: 
1,196: 
3.232: 
144,632: 


1,000 
pounds 

66,413 
216 
20,211 

6,750 
14,086 

S277 
225 
2,062 
7,278 
3,600 

17« 
578 
1,684 
872 
1,105 
3,668 
134,203. 


!  12,317 

1,815 
31b 
1,338 
266 
5,683' 
1,824, 

:  6,426: 
5  782: 

1  139: 
\  1,254; 
t  86: 

i  3,135: 

151+7: 

13,932:  20,^40 
634:  1,215 
S52:  130 
1,%:  330 
177:  520 
5,640:  548 
1,172:  5<3l 

23,^59: 

12,3b9: 

23,582:  23.834 

13,696j 
19,870: 
1,005s 
2,076: 

4,3275 
69,026; 
11,286; 

4.39S: 
917: 

3,105: 
2,040: 

416: 

778: 
1,578: 
6,511: 
3,330: 

525: 
159s 

• 

8,079:  6^,473 
16,062:  43,144 

1,217:  4,396 
2,015:  3,193 
2,211:  1,082 
29,113:     39 » 3^8 

6,697:  3,974 
8,329:  31,233 

889:  7,296 

126,601: 

18,442: 

74,612:  199.149 

321,795: 

102,662: 

242,826:  3^7,186 

a/  Imports  entering  directly  into  merchandising  channels  upon  arrival  and 
withdrawals  from  bonded  warehouses  for  consumption. 

b/  Approximately  one-fifth  of  this  wool  was  entered  free  of  duty  in  the 
past  5  years  if  entered  for  the  same  purposes  as  free-of-duty  carpet  wool. 
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Prospective  supplies 

Present  indications  point  to  a  still  further  increase  in  domestic 
wool  production  this  year,  as  the  number  of  stock  sheep  reported  on  farms 
on  January  1  was  2  percent  larger  than  in  January  19*40.    Consumption  re- 
quirements, however,  will  probably  exceed  those  of  the  past  2  years. 
Therefore,  it  is  of  interest  to  examine  the  situation  in  foreign  wool- 
producing  countries. 

Producing  countries  in  which  fine  wool  predominates 

The  first  few  months  of  19*41  have  been  characterized  by  the  release 
of  considerable  quantities  of  British  Empire  wool  by  the  United  Kingdom 
Wool  Control  for  commercial  uses  in  the  United  States,  according  to  infor- 
mation received  in  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations. 

Larger  quantities  of  Australian  fine  wools,  RS's  to  S0!s,  have 
already  been  released  to  the  United  States  for  commercial  purposes  than  in 
19*40  and  also  a  fair  quantity  of  crossbred  types.    The  exact  quantities 
released  are  not  published,  but  undoubtedly  adequate  quantities  will  be 
authorized  for  shipment  by  the  British  Wool  Control  to  meet  the  United 
States  increased  requirements  of  imported  wools  of  the  types  produced  in 
Australia,    Increased  shipping  difficulties  may  delay  arrivals,  however. 

In  19*40  the  United  States  imported  39  million  pounds  of  Australian 
wool  finer  than  *40!s,  or  10  million  pounds  more  than  in  1939 •  Australia 
produced  only  a  small  quantity  of  wool  not  finer  than  *+0!s,  and  imports  of 
that  type  into  the  United  States  amounted  to  only  11*4,000  pounds. 

As  the  Australian  wool  clip  of  19*40-*41  was  a  large  one,  over  1 
billion  pounds,  and  marketing  outlets  have  been  materially  curtailed  by 
the  war,  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  stocks  are  accumulated.    It  is  too 
early  to  forecast  production  for  the  year  beginning  October  1,  19*41. 

Drought,  severe  in  the  last  half  of  19*40  in  Hew  South  Wales  and 
Queensland,  was  reported  as  broken  in  December.    Estimates  of  sheep 
losses  as  a  result  of  the  drought  are  not  available,  but  conditions  in 
the  principal  wool-growing  months,  June-August,  of  19*41  will  probably 
be  better  than  in  19*40. 

Storage  space  has  been  created  in  Australia  for  a  large  quantity 
of  wool  in.  addition  to  the  stocks  to  be  stored  in  the  United  States. 
At  the  end  of  the  World  War  there  was  also  a  large  accumulation  of  wool 
stocks,  but  these  were  marketed  in  an  orderly  manner  by  the  British- 
Australian  Wool  Realisation  Association,  and  it  is  believed  that  similar 
plans  are  now  contemplated. 

Domestic  consumption  of  wool  in  Australia  has  increased  materially 
since  the  war  began.    Purchases  by  Australian  mills  in  1933-39  reached 
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Ilk  million  pounds,  the  largest  quantity  reported  so  far,  and  mill  activity 
was  continued  at  a  high  level.    Ho  estimates  of  consumption  are  available 
for  the  war  years  1916-17  to  1915-20  v/hen  the  War  Wool  Appraisement  scheme 
operated,  hut  the  quantity  purchased  by  mills  in  191*4-1 15  was  27  million 
pounds,  and  in  191S-16  it  amounted  to  U3  million  pounds.    There  was  a 
marked  expansion  in  domestic  demand  reported  for  1939"^ »  an<l  consumption 
in  19^0-^-1  is  expected  to  he  of  record  proportions. 

Export 8  of  greasy  and  scoured  wool  from  Australia  in  1939"*^ 
(July-June)  are  officially  placed  at  862  million  pounds,  an  increase  of 
1  percent  compared  with  1978-^9  and  6  percent  compared  with  the  preceding 
R-year  average.    Owing  to  increased  difficulties  in  obtaining  shipping 
space,  exports  probably  have  not  been  so  large  this  season. 

Exports  of  South  African  wool  to  the  United  States  so  far  this 
season  (June  1 -March  M)  have  totaled  19  million  pounds  as  compared  with 
3U  million  pounds  in  the  corresponding  period  of  19^9-^°  • 

Last  year,  South  African  wool  was  sold  on  the  open  market,  whereas 
the  Australian  wool  was  subject  to  the  British  Wool  Control,  which  made 
it  more  difficult  to  obtain  in  the  early  months  of  control.    This  year 
the  Union  clip  has  also  been  purchased  by  the  United  Kingdom.  Figures 
of  total  exports  from  the  Union,  as  well  as  monthly  stocks,  are  no  longer 
published. 

Wool  production  in  19^0-kL  is  now  estimated  at  approximately  260 
million  pounds  compared  with  2k&  million  pounds  produced  in  the  Union  in 
1939-^ •  original  estimate  of  the  current  season's  clip  v/as  270 

million  pounds. 

The  South  African  clip  is  composed  essentially  of  fine  wool,  as 
in  the  case  of  Australia.    Recent  estimates  of  distribution  according  to 
quality  are  as  follows:     20  percent  of  9O1 s  and  finer  spinning  quality, 
30  percent  of  70*  s  to  SO's  and  over,  and  70  percent  of  oO's  to  66!s. 
The  average  fineness  of  the  entire  clip  is  66* a,  spinning  quality.  Only 
a  small  percentage  of  the  clip  is  crossbred  or  below  60's.    The  average 
quality  of  the  Australian  clip  is  somewhat  less,  being  6Ms. 

Producing  countries  in  which 
medium  and  coarse  wool  predominate 

The  19UO-U1  Argentine  main-selling  season  is  now  practically 
over,  although  the  export  season  extends  until  September  30*  Cabled, 
reports  state  that  the  quantity  of  unsold  wool  on  hand  at  Euenos  Aires 
on  April  3  totaled  88  million  pounds,  with,  the  selection  of  many  wools 
limited  and  of  poor  quality.     Strictly  comparable  estimates  of  stocks 
are  not  available  for  the  same  date  of  19^»  but  an  estimate  of  apparent 
supplies  as  of  April  1  indicates  that  supplies  on  that  date  were  about 
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6  percent  smaller  than  a  year  earlier,  if    Argentine  exports  so  far  in  the 
19U0-U1  season  (October  i-March  3l)  approximate      219  million  pounds,  2/ 
1S1  million  pounds  of  which  vent  to  the  United  States.    last  year  in  the 
same  period,  experts  totaled  178  million  pounds,  93  million  of  which  went 
to  the  United  States, 

Statistics  showing  the  exports  of  grease  wool  from  October  1  to 
February  28,  19^+0-^1,  which  include  two- thirds  of  the  total  exports,  show 
that  U9  percent  was  coarse  and  criollo  (native)  wool,  26  percent  fine 
crossbred,  11  percent  merino  wool,  and  9  percent  medium  crossbred.  The 
remainder  was  belly  wool  and  pieces. 

The  Argentine  wool  production  in  I9H0-UI,  estimated  at  397  million 
pounds,  was  only  1  percent  smaller  than  in  1939"^t  "but  the  carry-ovcv    ..  s 
considerably  larger.    Deducting  the  estimated  domestic  requirements  ol  06 
million  pounds,  the  exportable  surplus  was  estimated  at  klk  million  pounds 
against  392  million  pounds  in  1939-UO. 

It  is  too  early  to  forecast  the  supply  in  the  coming  season, 
beginning  October  1,  19U1,  but  it  now  appears  that  end-of-season  stocks 
(September  30,  19^1)  may  be  smaller  than  a  year  ago. 

The  main  selling  season  in  Uruguay  also  is  about  over,  although 
the  export  season  extends  to  September  30.     Stocks  of  super  wools  at 
Montevideo  were  reported  as  exhausted  by  the  end  of  March,  according  to 
cabled  reports  to  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations.    It  is 
estimated  that  stocks  of  low-grade  wool  on  hand  at  the  end  of  March  were 
reduced  to  between  6  and  8  million  pounds.    An  estimate,  based  on  apparent 
supplies  as  of  April  1,  indicates  that  stocks  were  20  percent  smaller  than 
on  the  same  date  of  l^^O  and  23  percent  below  the  same  date  of  1939* 

Exports  of  wool  from  Uruguay  for  the  first  6  months  of  the  19^0-^1 
season  (October-March)  totaled  93  million  pounds,  87  percent  of  which  went 
to  the  United  States,  against  total  exports  of  7^  million  pounds  in  the 
same  period  of  1939-140,  33  percent  of  which  were  for  the  United  States. 

The  Uruguayan  wool  production  in  I9UO-U1  was  estimated  at  about 
122  million  pounds  against  a  revised  estimate  for  1939-UO  of  l^h  million 
pounds.    Owing  to  a  larger  carry-over,  however,  available  supplies  for 
disposal  totaled  approximately    1^9  million  pounds  in  the  current  season, 
an  increase  of  k  percent  above  1939-UO. 

l/  Supplies  on  April  1  meaning  carry-over  plus  production  minus  exports 
through  March.  No  deduction  made  for  relatively  small  quantities  con- 
sumed locally  or  for  wool  sold  but  not  yet  exported. 

2/  Grease,  scoured,  and  pulled  wool  combined.    Hot  reported  separately 
in  preliminary  commercial  reports. 
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Information  on  the  current  stocks  situation  in  other  South 
American  countries  is  not  available.    Shearing  in  Chile  in  the  1939"^ 
season  did  not  take  place  in  December,  as  usual,  but  was  delayed  until 
February.    She  19HO-;Hl  clip,  therefore,  if  shorn  at  the  usual  time  will 
contain  only  10  instead  of  12  months \  growth.    Chilean  wool  is  princi- 
pally medium  and  coarse  crossbred,  RO1 s  to  55*8  quality.    Chile  had  made 
a  barter  agreement  with  the  United  Kingdom  as  of  February  19^0,  by  the 
terms  of  which  the  exchange  rate  of  the  British  pound  was  fixed  for  the 
purpose  of  financing  imports  into  Chile  of  finished  products  from  the 
United  Kingdom  against  purchases  of  wool  by  the  United  Kingdom  to  the 
amount  of  £200,000  ($3,200,000).    It  is  not  known  whether  or  not  this 
agreement  has  been  renewed.    The  Chilean  export  surplus  averages  around 
25  million  pounds  annually.    Brazil j s  exports  for  the  5  years  193^-1939 
averaged  9  million  pounds  annually,  the  majority  of  which  went  to  Germany. 
The  export  surplus  of  other  South  American  countries  is  small. 

The  Hew  Zealand    exportable  surplus  was  purchased  by  the  United 
Kingdom  Wool  Control  beginning  in  October  1939t  as  in  "the  case  of 
Australia, 

As  New  Zealand  is  the  only  British  Empire  country  with  a  surplus 
of  medium  and  coarse  wools,  practically  the  entire  clip  was  reserved  for 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  none  was  released  directly  from  New  Zealand  until 
January  19*41,  when  authorization  was  made  for  direct  shipment  of  9  million 
pounds  to  the  United  States.    Since  then,  other  exports  have  been  author- 
ized, the  total  to  date  aggregating  9  million  pounds  of  fine-quality 
halfbred  and  Corriedale  RO1  s  to  58* s  and  6  million  pounds  of  carpet  wools. 

New  Zealand  production  in  I9HO-H1  was  large,  reaching  approximately 
3I5  million  pounds.    The  total  quantity -available  for  the  season,  includ- 
ing carry-over,  was  35S  million  pounds  compared  with  3H7  million  pounds  in 
1939~^0»    The  bulk  of  the  New  Zealand  wool  clip  is  medium  crossbred,  but 
about  6  percent  consists  of  coarse  wool  suitable  for  carpets  and  paper 
felts. 

Producing  countries  in  which 
carpet  wool  predominates 

Comparative  estimates  ox  stocks  on  hand  in  the  carpet-wool 
producing  countries  on  a  specified  date  are  not  available,  but  the  sit- 
uation in  the  different  countries  at  the  beginning  of  the  new  season 
April  1,  19^1,  appeared  to  be  about  as  given  in  the  following  paragraphs. 

Stocks  of  East  Indian  wools  have  apparently  accumulated,  partly  as 
a  result  of  the  shortage  of  shipping  space.    All  British  vessels  scheduled 
for  the  American  service  for  the  next  several  months  have  been  requisi- 
tioned by  the  British  Government,  and  no  relief  is  in  sight  until  May  at 
least. 
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Recent  information  indicates  that  a  further  quantity  of  6,600,000 
pounds  of  Indian  wool  has  "been  released  "by  the  United  Kingdom  Wool  Control 
for  direct  shipment  from  India,  as  wools  "become  available.  1/    This  makes 
a  total  of  lk  million  pounds  released  for  the  12-month  period  that  "began 
October  1,  I9U0.    The  original  annual  United  States  quota  was  6,600,000 
pounds,  to  be  restricted  to  a  quarterly  quota  of  1,650,000  pounds. 

Stocks  of  yellow  and  white  wool  for  disposal  between  January  1 
and  March  31  were  estimated  at       million  pounds  in  January.    Late  in 
February  stocks  of  approximately  g  million  pounds  of  white  and  yellow  wool 
were  reported  at  Karachi  awaiting  shipment  to  Liverpool.    This  factor  may 
have  led  to  the  release  of  additional  quantities  to  the  United  States,  as 
available  stocks  appeared  to  be  in  excess  of  immediate  United  Kingdom  re- 
quirements.   The  price  of  East  Indian  wools  was  increased  by  the  United 
Kingdom  Wool  Control  in  February.    2/    The  quantity  of  Tibetan  wool  avail- 
able as  of  February  26  was  reported  at  700,000  pounds,  while  a  severe 
shortage  of  Afghan  (Kandahar)  wool  was  reported  at  Karachi,  the  quantity 
on  hand  being  estimated  at  only  5+0,000  pounds.    Tibetan  and  Afghan  wool 
are  not  subject  to  the  United  Kingdom  Wool  Control. 

Exports  of  Chinese  sheep1 s  wool  from  Tientsin  have  been  embargoed 
since  October  193S  by  the  Japanese  military  authorities,  and  no  shipments 
have  been  ma.de  from  that  port.    Any  exports  to  the  United  States  since 
that  date  have  been  shipped  from  other  ports  and  by  way  of  India.  American- 
owned  stocks  of  Chinese  wool  in  warehouses  in  North  China  are  still  being 
held  by  Japanese  military  authorities,  but  no  new  seizures  have  been 
reported. 

United  States  imports  of  carpet  wool  of  Chinese  origin,  for 
consumption,  totaled  J  million  pounds  in  I9U0  compared  with  only  2  million 
pounds  each  in  1939  and  1932,  and  23  million  pounds  in  1937*     China  was 
our  second  most  important  source  of  carpet-wool  supplies  in  1937 1 
Argentina  coming  first  and  British  India  third. 

Chinese  wool  production  is  roughly  estimated  at  80  million  pounds. 
Exports  for  the  5-year  period  1933-1937  averaged  36  million  pounds. 

Stocks  of  Iraq  unsold  shorn  wool  at  warehouses  in  Baghdad  were 
reported  as  very  small  at  the  end  of  the  season.    Until  the  new  clip 
begins  to  arrive  on  the  market  in  May,  shipment  of  Arabi  wool  from  the 
Basrah  and  Amarah  districts  will  include  a  fair  percentage  of  wool 
pulled  from  dead  sheep. 

l/  See  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets,  March  2U,  19141,  for  article  concerning 
East  Indian  wool  stocks. 

2/  See  page  2H2,  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets,  February  2h,  19U1. 
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Rain  was  very  scant  in  the  Southern  districts  in  19^0 ,  and  there 
has  "been  no  grass  to  feed  livestock;  therefore,  the  mortality  has  "been 
heavy.    In  the  north  and  northeast,  where  Karradi  and  Awassi  wool  are 
produced,  rain  has  been  abundant,  and  sheep  were  in  good  condition. 

There  are  no  official  estimates  of  sheep  numbers  in  Iraq,  Some 
merchants  estimate  the  number  at  between  6  and  8  million  head,  and  others 
place  it  as  high  as  9  million.    It  is  believed  that  some  of  the  nomad 
flocks  of  Syria  will  be  driven  across  the  border  into  Iraq  for  shearing 
this  year,  owing  to  the  fact  that  exports  from  Syria,  other  than  to 
Trance,  have  been  embargoed  since  January  I9U0 9  and  since  that  time  ex- 
ports to  France  have  been  impossible.    Wool  exports  from  Iraq  amounted  to 
approximately  18  million  pounds  in  I9H0,  about  three-fourths  of  which 
went  to  the  United  States. 

There  have  been  practically  no  exports  of  wool  from  Syria  during 
the  winter  of  19^0-Ul  as  a  result  of  the  export  embargo  of  January  8, 
19*K),  which  prohibited  exports  other  than  to  France.    Since  exports  even 
to  that  dffiuntry  have  been  impossible  since  the  French  Armistice,  it  is 
believed  that  many  of  the  sheep  will  be  shorn  in  Iraq,  where  export 
facilities  have  resulted  in  higher  prices.     It  is  also  probable"  that  some 
licenses  will  be  granted  for  shipment  to  other  countries.  Formerly 
Syrian  wool  was  exported  almost  exclusively  to  the  United  States. 

It  is  estimated  that  from  2,205,000  to  2,6U^,000  pounds  of  the 
13^0  clip  are  in  storage  available  for  export.    The  19^1  clip  is  expected 
to  be  I5  to  25  percent  below  normal,  estimated  at  between  "=>  and  7  million 
pounds.    Only  about  5  percent  of  the  clip  is  consumed  locally. 

Stocks  of  19^0  wool  in  Iran  are  reported  low,  due  to  heavy 
shipments  during  the  latter  part  of  the  year.    There  are  no  accurate 
figures  of  Iranian  wool  production  available,  but  the  officially  spon- 
sored 1/ifool  and  Skin  Association  unofficially  estimates  wool  production 
for  the  year  that  began  March  21,  I9U0,  at  3^  million  pounds.  Produc- 
tion in  19U1  is  expected  to  be  about  the  same.    About  half  the  quantity 
produced  is  reported  to  be  consumed  locally. 

Exports  during  the  year  ended  March  20,  19^40,  totaled  approximately 
19  million  pounds,  the  bulk  of  which  went  to  Germany.    Wool  exporters 
expect  a  profitable  market  in  Germany,  should  the  European  war  continue. 
The  existing  clearing  agreement  with  Germany  and  the  compensation  agree- 
ment with  the  Soviet  Union  are  also  expected  to  assist  in  the  sale  of 
Iranian  wool. 

Prepared  by  - 
Esther  H.  Johnson, 
Junior  Agricultural  Economist. 


******  * 
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THE  FOREIGN  TRADE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES  IN  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS, 

JULY-FEBRUARY,  1940-41 

Farm  imports  have  received  less  attention  than  usual  in  recent 
months.    A  few  items  affected  "by  war  conditions  -  such  as  apples  com- 
ing from  Canada  in  larger  quantities  than  usual,  and  tung  oil  coming 
in  smaller  amounts  and  at  considerable  cost  from  unoccupied  China  - 
have  occasioned  some  comment,  but  interest,  even  in  these  cases,  has 
"been  limited.     This  may  he  due  partly  to  the  low  level  that  has  pre- 
vailed for  farm  imports  as  a  whole;  but  it  is  due  more  to  the  fact  that 
attention  has  been  focussed  on  exports  and  their  disappearing  foreign 
market.     Certain  rather  significant  changes  have  "been  taking  place  in 
the  import  picture,  however,  and  it  may  "be  of  interest  to  survey  them. 

The  war  has  "both  increased  and  decreased  supplementary  farm 
imports,  i.e.,  imports  similar  in  tvpe  to  the  products  of  United 
States  farms.     Though  the  total  value  of  these  imports  has  not  yet 
greatly  changed,  the  war  has  distorted  the  picture  by  producing  ex- 
pansions at  some  points  and  reductions  at  others. 

Some  products  (wool  is  a  striking  example)  have  been  pouring 
into  the  country  in  record  amounts  to  keep  pace  with  the  growing  demand 
from  factories  being  onerated  at  the  highest  level  in  history.  Others, 
such  as  Canadian  apples,  being  excluded  from  their  usual  markets  in 
the  warring  industrial  countries,  have  flowed  toward  the  one  remaining 
large  market  where  they  might  possibly  be  absorbed. 

Offsetting  these  increases,  there  have  been  reductions  in 
imports  of  some  products  because  of  wartime  producing  and  shipping 
conditions.     Thus,  broken  rice  has  not  been  available  from  war- disrupted 
Netherlands  and  Belgium,  which  ordinarily  furnish  about  90  percent  of 
our  imports  of  this  commodity;  and  the  scarcity  of  shipping  space  from 
Argentina  to  the  United  States  has  limited  the  amounts  of  flaxseed  im- 
ports in  spite  of  good  prices  in  the  United  States  and  extensive  stocks 
in  Argentina.     In  some  cases  both  the  expanding  and  the  contracting 
effects  of  war  have  been  felt  by 'the  same  item.     Thus,  jute  has  been 
in  great  demand,  but  has  not  been  obtainable  in  increased  quantities 
because  of  the  shortage  of  tonnage  on  the  long  haul  from  India.  For 
many  commodities,  however,  one  effect  or  the  other  has  been  decidedly 
dominant. 

The  chart  on  page  551  compares  an  index  of  the  import  quantity 
of  leading  products  that  have  been  predominantly  increased  by  the  war 
with  a  similar  index  for  leading  commodities  that  have  been  predomin- 
antly decreased.     Omitting  sugar  (imports  of  which  are  regulated  so 
that  they  cannot  directly  reflect  influences  of  the  kind  being  dis- 
cussed), the  commodities  in  the  increase  line  made  up  28  percent  of 
our  agricultural  imports  in  1938-39.    Those  in  the  decrease  line  made 
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up  31  percent.    About  13  percent  were  not  decidedly  changed  in 
quantity.     The  remaining  28  percent  were  individually  too  small  in 
value  to  he  ranked  among  leading  imports.    Accompanying  the  chart  is 
a  table  (see  page  552)  showing  the  quantities  of  the  leading  imports 
in  the  6-month  period,  September-February,  for  each  of  the  past  3 
years. 

Industrial  Activity 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  thing  about  the  chart  is  the  steep 
rise  of  the  upper  curve  since  September  1940.     This  is  associated  with 
the  period  of  accelerated  activity  under  the  defense  program  and  of 
heavy  shipments  of  industrial  products  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  some 
other  foreign  buyers.    Rising  industrial  activity  has  created  the  need 
for  larger  quantities . of  raw  materials,  both  imported  and  domestic. 
Furthermore,  larger  pay  rolls  are  beginning  to  be  reflected  in  the 
greater  consumption  of  food  and  clothing,  again  both  imported  and 
domestic. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  import-increasing  effects  of  industrial 
expansion  appear,  in  the  past  few  months,  to  have  more  than  offset  the 
import-depressing  effects  of  ship-ping  and  disturbed  supply  conditions, 
as  is  shown  in  a  second  chart  on  page  553.     Moreover,  this  influence 
can  be  expected  to  grow  as  the  defense  and  lend-lease  programs  get  into 
full  swing.    With  that  prospect,  the  recent  rise  can  be  expected  to 
continue  -  unlike  the  spurt  in  imports  that  occurred,  largely  because 
of  speculative  hoarding  and  unwarranted  inventory  accumulation,  during 
the  early  months  of  the  war.     This  early  boom  collapsed  when  it  became 
evident  that  production  would  not  at  once  feel  the  full  impact  of  war. 
During  the  subsequent  6  months  or  more,  farm  imports  fell  more  or  less 
steadily. 

A  glance  at  the  composition  of  the  rising  import  curve  in  the 
chart  on  page  551  will  give  some  further  indication  of  the  importance 
of  the  industrial  boom  as  a  factor  in ;the  recent  increase  in  supple- 
mentary imports.     Wool,  cattle  hides,  sheep  and  lamb  skins,  copra, 
vegetable  waxes,  bristles,  tobacco  leaf,  sausage  casings  -  these  are 
all  more  or  less  materials  of  industrial  production,  and  their  in- 
creased importation  reflects  the  expansion  that  is  occurring  in  the 
industrial  field. 

Diversion  from  Europe 

The  threat  of  imports  from  other  agricultural- surplus  countries 
has  received  relatively  more  attention  than  appears  warranted.  Many 
of  these  products,  particularly  those  of  other  Western  Hemisphere 
countries,  have  indeed  been  excluded  from  their  former  large  European 
markets.     Some  of  them  have  found  an  alternative  market  in  the  United 
States.     Yet  the  amounts  involved  have  been  small  relative  to  the  in- 
creases in  imports  of  industrial  raw  materials. 
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QUANTITY  SUMMARY  TABLj£:     Imports  (for 
agricultural  commodities 


consumption)  of  leading  supplementary 
September-February,  1938-39  to  1940-41 


Commodity  imported 


Unit 


Wool,  excluding  free  for  carpets;  Lb. 

Cattle  hides  '  Lb. 

Bristles,  sorted,  bunched  and  : 

prepared  :  Lb. 

Sugar,  cane  (2,000  lb.)  i  Ton 

Sheep  and  lamb  skins  ;  Lb. 

Vegetable  waxes  ;  Lb. 

Molasses  j  Gal. 

Sausage  casings  :  Lb. 

Copra  *  :  Lb. 

Nuts  and  preparations  (excluding 

coconuts  in  the  shell)  i  Lb. 

Tobacco,  leaf  :  Lb. 

Olives,  in  brine  j  Gel. 

Cattle,  dutiable  ;  No. 

Coconut  oil  ■  Lb. 

Cotton,  excl.linters  (478  lb.).:  Bale 

Goat  and  kid  skins  \  Lb. 

Wheat,  grain-  : 

For  domestic  use-  : 

Unfit  for  human  consumption;  3u. 

Other  wheat  grain  ;  Bu. 

For  milling  in  bond  and  ■ 

export  j  Bu. 

Total  wheat  grain  j  Bu. 

Palm  oil  \  Lb. 

Beef,  canned,  incl.  corned  :  Lb. 

Calf  and  kip  skins  :  Lb. 

Wines  !  Gal . 

Flaxseed  j  Bu. 

Che  e  s  e  ;  Lb . 

Olive  oil-  • 

Inedible  •  Lb. 

Edible.  :  Lb. 

Tung  oil  j  Lb. 

Pork,  cured  j  Lb. 


September-February  a/ 


:    1938-3S  j 

1939-40  j 

JL 

: Thousands  ; 

Thousands ! 

:      2S,°07  j 
!       60  ?~**%  ' 

96,280: 
7Q  774- 

:       1,967  . 

:         966  S 
':  24,953 

:  9,6-53 
94,143 

:  6,515 

1,502; 

32,245: 
15,435; 

117,508: 
9,377; 
313,029; 

i  104,596 
i  23,066 

:  330 
;  186,147 

;  71 
35,1^6 

119,305; 
30,639; 

211': 
151,33°: 
93; 
34,545; 

i  79 
•  31 

12; 

23; 

■  5,309. 

:  5,419 

4.899: 

:  155,464 
:   '  3^,029 

18,051 
2,185 

10,126 
i  29,811 

118,006: 
44,122: 

;  8,931^ 
i  2,534; 

•  5,45i; 

j  33,517; 

;  15,653 

:  28,596 

;  47,123 

i  20,767 

18, 323: 

:  26,765; 
51,504: 

:  3,930; 

1940-41 


Thousands 
211,868 
125,189 

3,292 
1,342 
34,400 
13,171 

123,334 
8,043 

295,191 

121,773 
32,215 
2,375 
342 
136,840 
64 

29,637 


4s  5 
10 

3.800 


loUo-4l  in- 
crease (+)  01 
decrease  (-) 
from  1938-39 


118,983 
26,164 

12J42 
1,271 
5,357 

12,172 

6,16s 
10,159 
9,100 
405 


Percent 

+633 
+108 

+67 

+39 
+33 

+37 

+3l 
+24 

+19 

+16 
+15 

+13 
+4 

b/ 
-10 
-16 


+514 

-68 

-28 


-21 


•23 
•23 
•29 
-42 

-47 
-59 

-61 
-64 
-81 
-98 


a/  Corrected  to  April  2,  19^1 .     b/  Less  than  O.5  of  1  percent 
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Canadian  apples,  cut  off  from  normal  British  markets,  are  a 
conspicuous  example,  although  their  rise  was  due  only  partly  to  the  loss 
of  the  United  Kingdom  market.    Another  important  factor  was  their  high 
quality  and  the  predominance  of  acceptable  sizes.     Cuban  tobacco  and 
Argentine  pears  are  other  examples.     The  increases  due  to  this  type  of 
cause  have  been  of  considerably  less  importance  than  have  those  due  to 
rising  demand.     Thus  the  value  of  the  increase  in  imports  of  Canadian 
apples  in  the  September-February  1940-41  period  over  the  corresponding 
pre-war  period  amounted  to  $600,000.     The  corresponding  figure  for  wool 
was  $43,000,000. 

Supply  Curtailment 

The  two  important  factors  tending  to  decrease  farm  imports  have 
been  the  shipping  situation  and  the  disruption  of  supply  because  of 
such  belligerent  activities  as  blockade  and  counter- blockade,  the  diver- 
sion of  manpower  from  farm  production  to  fighting  and  to  war  industries, 
destruction  of  stocks  by  bombing,  and  the  commandeering  for  military 
purposes  of  railroads  in  supplying  countries.     This  latter  group  of 
factors  is  more  or  less  obvious  and  explains  the  practically  complete 
cessation  of  our  imports  from  countries  under  German  and  Italian  control. 
The  shipping  situation,  on  the  other  hand,  while  it  has  received  a  good 
deal  of  attention,  seems  sufficiently  important  for  some  discussion  here. 

Sinkings  had  reduced  the  total  merchant  tonnage  at  the  disposal 
of  the  allied  and  neutral  powers  as  of  March  1,  1941,  by  5,000,000  gross 
tons  since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  almost  2,000,000  of  which  were  lost 
in  the  6  months  ended  February  1941.     This  factor  alone  has  been  suffi- 
cient to  disrupt  greatly  sea-borne  trade.     It  has  been  aggravated  by  the 
extra  demand  on  shipping  under  the  control  of  the  United  Kingdom  occa- 
sioned (a)  by  the  need  for  replacing  continental  European  food  supplies 
from  substitute  sources  halfway  around  the  world,  and  (b)  by  the  suoply 
service  of  British  and  Empire  troops  in  the  Mediterranean  area.  Convoy 
transportation  and  harbor  delays  have  also  added  to  the  general  shipping 
scarcity.     Consequent  upon  these  various  factors,  a  general  disorgani- 
zation of  shipping  routes  and  reduction  of  tonnage  has  developed,  and 
has  become  of  the  first  importance  as  far  as  United  States  imports  are 
concerned. 

Since  the  important  British  lines  were  withdrawn  from  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  trade  with  the  Orient  has  been  extremely  difficult.     Tung  oil 
from  China,  and  Philippine  coconut  oil  and  copra  have  become  increasingly 
difficult  to  obtain.    Pew  ships  have  been  available  for  the  India  trade, 
and  the  jute  supply  has  consequently  become  precarious.     The  enormous 
quantities  of  strategic  materials  that  the  United  States  now  requires 
from  Latin  America  have  created  a  predominantly  one-way  traffic,  causing 
delays  and  greatly  increased  expenses  for  the  wool  and  hides  trade  and 
making  commodities  of  secondary  importance  difficult  to  obtain  at  all. 
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Prospects  for  any  great  improvement  in  the  tonnage  supply  are 
remote.    Building  in  United  States  yards  is  now  planned  at  the  rate  of 
approximately  1,000,000  tons  per  year,  and  at  a  similar  rate  in  Great 
Britain.    This  is  not  "by  any  means  enough  to  offset  losses  by  sinking  at 
the  rate  of  the  past  6  months.    The  acquisition  of  foreign  ships  laid  up 
in  the  ports  of  neutrals  may  provide  temporary  relief  and  help  to  bridge 
the  gap  until  newly  constructed  vessels  are  afloat,  but  even  if  this 
step  should  materialize  it  cannot  decisively  or  permanently  affect  the 
situation. 

Official  planning  for  the  most  efficient  use  of  available 
tonnage  might  eventually  be  necessary.     The  Maritime  Commission  has  the 
authority,  which  so  far  it  has  not  widely  exercised,  to  act  as  an  informal 
coordinating  agency  for  shipping  and  importing  interests  in  working  out 
a  rough  priorities  system  to  insure  the  movement  of  important  cargoes. 

The  War  and  Specific  Import  Commodities 

Because  of  the  various  and  sometimes  conflicting  effects  of  the 
war,  its  true  signif icance  for  farm  imports  can  be  appreciated  only  by 
examining  separately  some  of  the  more  important  import  commodities. 

".'fool 

Outstanding  in  their  response  to  defense-program  demand  have  been 
imports  of  wool,  which  in  February  reached  the  unprecedented  level  of 
54  million  pounds.     For  the  Sept ember- February  period  just  ended,  the 
quantity  brought  in  was  254  percent  above  the  corresponding  period  in 
1938-39.     These  imports  have  made  it  possible  for  the  volume  of  raw- 
wool  consumption  in  the  United  States  in  recent  months  to  reach  the  high- 
est level  on  record. 

Considerable  shifting  of  sources  of  supply  has  accompanied  this 
rise  in  imports.     In  the  first  year  of  the  war  the  dominant  influence 
appeared  to  be  the  control  exercised  by  Great  3ritain  over  Empire  wool. 
The  United  Kingdom  took  over  all  Empire  supplies,  and  was  preempting  very 
considerable  quantities  for  its  own  needs.     This  v/as  probably  the  main 
cause  of  a  temporary  shift  by  United  States  importers  from  Australia  and 
New  Zealand  to  Argentina  and  Uruguay  as  the  principal  sources  of  supoly. 
In  this  period,  Argentina  and  Uruguay  shipped  considerably  larger  amounts 
of  wool  to  the  United  States  than  usual,  while  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
averaged  somewhat  smaller  than  normal  shipments,  l/    In  the  summer  of 
1940,  however,  Great  Britain  arranged  for  the  continuous  storage  of 
Australian  wool  in  this  country  to  the  amount  of  250  million  pounds,  to 
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"be  withdrawn  gradually  for  sale  to  American  purchasers.    When  this 
program  becomes  fully  effective,  imports  of  Australian  wool  will  per- 
haps again  predominate.    Meanwhile,  in  spite  of  shipping  difficulties 
in  the  South  Atlantic,  wool  imports  from  Uruguay  and  Argentina  continue 
high. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  total  civilian  wool  consumption 
did  not  increase  in  1940,  and  that  the  enormous  new  demand  for  wool 
stems  entirely  from  defense  requirements.     Since  domestic  production 
was  not  able  to  meet  this  demand,  the  ban  on  the  use  of  foreign  wool 
for  military  requirements  was  lifted  in  November  1940.    Defense  experts 
estimate  that  wool  consumption  in  1941  will  reach  400  to  450  million 
pounds  on  a  scoured-wool  basis,  as  compared  with  an  average  of  280  mil- 
lion for  the  5  years,  1935-19.39.    Domestic  production  for  1940  was 
about  200  million  pounds,  which  it  is  not  believed  can  be  exceeded  to 
any  appreciable  extent  in  the  near  future.    This  will  leave  a  margin  of 
some  200  to  250  million  pounds  to  be  filled  by  imports  in  1941.    On  the 
greasy  basis  in  which  imports  are  recorded,  this  would  amount  to  some 
450  to  500  million  pounds  in  the  course  of  1941,  or  a  rate  approximately 
15  percent  higher  than  the  very  high  rate  of  the  past  6  months. 

Hides  and  Skins 

From  the  standpoint  of  increased  defense  demand,  hides  and  skins 
rank  second  only  to  wool  among  United  States  agricultural  imports . 
Even  in  normal  times  the  United  States  is  a  net  importer  of  hides  and 
skins,  and  the  emergency  program  has  greatly  increased  dependence  on 
imports  of  all  the  main  varieties. 

While  it  has  been  increasingly  difficult  to  obtain  all  types  of 
hides  and  skins  from  abroad  because  of  shortages  both  of  supply  and 
of  shipping  space,  the  urgent  demand  for  these  materials  has  so  far 
overcome  the  difficulties,  and  imports  have,  on  the  whole,  increased 
greatly.     The  interchangeability  of  the  various  types  of  hides  and  skins 
is  an  important  factor  in  alleviating  the  shortage  of  any  particular 
kind,  but  the  process  of  substitution  cannot  be  carried  on  indefinitely 
because  of  the  limitation  of  supplies  of  even  the  more  readily  available 
types. 

Cattle  hides  are  at  once  the  biggest  item  in  the  group,  and  the 
most  important  as  a  "critical"  material  in  the  defense  program.  Imports 
in  the  6  months  just  passed  were  more  than  double  the  corresponding 
period  in  1938-39.    Argentina  has  been  by  far  the  largest  source  and  in 
1940  supplied  over  half  the  total  imports  of  the  United  States.  Brazil 
and  Canada  were  next  in  importance. 

Cattle-hide  supplies  are  particularly  inelastic  and  therefore 
unresponsive  to  demand,   since  hides  are  a  byproduct  of  the  meat  industry. 
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United  States  supplies,  in  line  v/ith  marketings  of  domestic  cattle, 
are  expected  to  increase  only  gradually  in  the  next  2  or  3  years.  In 
the  past  year,  imports  supplied  approximately  20  percent  of  total 
cattle-hide  consumption. 

V/ith  domestic  supplies  relatively  stable,  the  dependence  upon 
imports  will  increase  with  increased  demand.     But  the  availability  of 
hides  for  import  depends  in  turn  upon  cattle  marketings  in  the  main 
countries  of  origin,  principally  Argentina.    European  demand  for  beef 
having  decreased  greatly,  South  American  cattle  marketings  have  also 
been  reduced. 

One  possibility  of  relieving  the  situation  lies  in  the  lower- 
grade  South  American  hides,  which  United  States  tanners  ordinarily  re- 
fuse to  use.    These  have  been  cut  off  from  their  usual  markets  in 
Europe  and  are,  therefore,  ^available  in  sufficient  quantities  to  meet 
present  United  States  needs  if  tanners  will  take  them  and  shin-ping  space 
can  be  found.     It  is  of  interest  that  Japanese  purchasers  are  competing 
with  United  States  purchasers  for  Latin  American  cattle  hides. 

Calfskin  and  kipskin  imports  have  been  severely  curtailed  by 
the  war.     The  best  grades  and  over  half  the  total  normal  pre-war  im- 
ports of  calfskins  formerly  came  from  European  countries,  France  being 
the  chief  source.     In  1940  almost  no  supplies  were  received  from  Eurorje, 
and  imports  from  the  principal  remaining  sources,  New  Zealand,  Canada, 
and  Australia,  did  not  increase,    a  severe  shortage  has  thus  developed, 
since  the  United  States,  even  in  periods  of  normal  demand,  is  dependent 
upon  imports  for  approximately  one-quarter  of  its  calfskin  reauirements . 
Domestic  production,  as  in  the  case  of  cattle  hides,  depends  upon 
slaughter. 

Contrary  to  the  reverses  suffered  in  the  calfskin  import  trade 
since  the  war  began,  sheepskin  and  lambskin  imports  have  increased 
greatly.     The  chief  sources  are  normally  Hew  Zealand  and  Argentina, 
and  although  imports  from  New  Zealand  have  fallen  off,  there  has  been 
a  considerable  increase  in  imports  from  Argentina,  as  well  as  from 
Australia,  Brazil,  and  the  United  Kingdom. 

Goatskin  and  kid skin  imports  were  well  maintained  during  the 
greater  part  of  1940,  but  in  the  6  months  just  ended  they  showed  a  sharp 
decline  from  the  comparable  months  of  the  previous  year.    The  sources 
for  this  product  are  numerous,  but  most  of  them  are  remote  and  subject 
to  shipping  difficulties.     Supplies  from  India,  which  is  the  source  of 
roughly  a  third  of  our  goatskin  and  kidskin  imports,  and  whose  ship- 
ments in  1940  were  maintained  above  the  levels  of  1938  and  1939,  have 
been  particularly  hard  hit  by  the  shipping  crisis  in  the  past  months, 
while  the  Netherlands  Indies,  Brazil,  Nigeria    and  other  African 
sources  also  have  been  sharply  affected. 
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Coconut,  Tung,  Palm ,  and  Olive  Oils 

Imports  of  these  four  important  vegetable  oils  have  been  made 
difficult  by  war  conditions.    All  of  them  must  be  shipped  from  distant 
parts  of  the  world,  and  tung  and  olive  oil  are  produced  in  countries 
where  war  has  interfered  with  the  normal  production  process. 

Coconut  oil  was  imported  in  the  same  quantities  in  the  last  6 
months  as  in  the  corresponding  period  in  1938-39,  recovering  at  least 
temporarily  from  a  sharp  decline  in  the  intervening  year.    The  Philippine 
Islands  being  the  sole  United  States  source  for  this  commodity,  shipping 
difficulties  have  had  their  effect  upon  the  situation.     Imports  were 
concentrated  in  the  last  months  of  1940,  when  efforts  were  being  made 
to  circumvent  the  possible  shipping  shortage  should  British  ships  be 
withdrawn  from  the  Philippine  route  (as  they  subsequently  were).  In 
spite  of  volume  increases,  the  value  of  coconut-oil  imports  (at  the 
point  of  export),  as  seen  in  the  table  on  page  59?,  has  declined  since 
last  year,  a  result  of  falling  prices  in  the  face  of  accumulating  sup- 
plies, which,  in  common  with  other  Philippine  products,  are  unable  to 
reach  their  market  in  their  accustomed  volume.    Copra,  incidentally,  has 
been  affected  in  much  the  same  way,  although  the  fact  that  it  is  more 
readily  transportable,  and  is  shipped  to  Pacific  ports,  whereas  the  oil 
goes  to  Few  York,  has  made  it  somewhat  more  readily  obtainable. 

Tung  oil  is  the  most  drastically  reduced  of  our  vegetable-oil 
imports.    Coming  solely  from  China,  it  has  suffered  both  from  the  lack 
of  shipping  facilities  and  from  chaotic  internal  economic  conditions. 
Because  of  the  greatly  increased  United  States  demand  for  tung  oil, 
stimulated  by  the  rise  in  building  activity,  and  facilitated  by  a 
United  States  loan  to  China  payable  in  tung  oil,  imports  in  the  first 
year  of  the  war  increased  considerably.     It  is  only  in  the  past  6  months 
that  the  decline  has  set  in.    The  situation  has  been  aggravated  recently 
by  a  heavy  Japanese  demand  for  Chinese  tung  oil . 

The  decline  in  palm-oil  imports  began  early  in  the  war.     In  the 
6  months  just  ended,  imports  were  at  about  the  level  to  which  they 
dropped  last  year.     Since  palm  oil  comes  mainly  from  the  Netherlands 
Indies,  the  shipping  situation  again  has  been  responsible  for  the  de- 
cline.   There  has  been  little  change  in  the  volume  coming  from  the  other 
important  sources  (West  Africa).     The  competition  of  rubber  and  tin 
for  shipping  from  the  Netherlands  Indies  to  the  United  States  has  made 
cargo  space  for  other  commodities  unusually  difficult  to  obtain.  The 
Government  of  the  Netherlands  Indies  has,   for  certain  periods,  limited 
available  shipping  space  exclusively  to  rubber  and  tin. 

Olive-oil  imports  have  suffered  from  more  ills  than  shipping. 
The  chief  source  for  imports  of  the  edible  variety,  which  normally  con- 
stitutes about  60  percent  of  the  total,  has  been  Italy.     The  beginning 
of  the  decline  in  imports  (which  in  the  past  6  months  v/ere  64  percent 
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below  the  pre-war  level)  coincided  with  Italian  e»"l3Tctiw>e  into  the  war. 
Ihis  decline,  however,  was  compensated  for  by  increased  exports  from 
Greece.    Until  Greek  hostilities  caused  curtailment  from  this  source, 
total  imports  were  only  a  little  below  pre-war  levels.     In  the  6  months 
just  ended,  the  conflict  in  the  Mediterranean  and  the  increased  diffi- 
culties in  transportation  from  Spain  have  been  reflected  in  a  drastic 
decline  in  olive-oil  imports. 

Carnauba  Wax 

Carnauba  wax  constitutes  about  two- thirds  of  total  vegetable- 
wax  imports.    It  is  among  the  commodities  that  increased  notably  in  the 
past  6  months  as  compared  with  the  corresponding  period  before  the  out- 
break of  war.    Almost  the  sole  source  of  carnauba  wax  is  Brazil,  Since 
the  outbreak  of  war,  the  demand  for  this  product  appears  to  have  under- 
gone a  variety  of  wartime  effects.    Fear  of  shortage  caused  a  steep  in- 
crease in  imports  early  in  the  war,  followed  by  some  6  months  of  greatly 
reduced  shipments.     These  have  again  swung  upward,  however,   so  that  the 
6-month  period  just  elapsed  has  been  characterized  by  imports  almost  as 
large  as  those  occurring  during  the  first  6  months  of  the  war,  and  by 
prices  considerably  higher  than  were  maintained  at  that  time. 

Leaf  Tooacco 

.Of  the  two  principal  types  of  leaf  tobacco  imported,  cigar  leaf, 
constituting  roughly  one-fifth  of  the  total,  comes  mainly  from  Cuba  and  . 
the  Netherlands  Indies,  the  latter  supplying  a  particular  type  of  high- 
grade  leaf  for  cigar  wrapping.     Cigarette  leaf,  the  second  principal 
type,  contributes  the  bulk  of  the  imports.    It  comes  mainly  from  Turkey 
and  Greece,  with  some  additional  quantities  from  Bulgaria,  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  Syria. 

Direct  effects  of  the  war  on  imports  of  leaf  tobacco  cannot  be 
definitely  ascertained  from  the  import  statistics,  since  the  figures 
represent  stocks  withdrawn  from  bond.     Increasing  tobacco  consumption  in 
this  country,  however,  has  not  apparently  encountered  a  shortage  of  sup- 
plies in  bond.     Even  cigarette  leaf  from  Eastern  Europe  has  on  the  whole 
been  readily,  available.     Stocks  built  up  early  during  the  summer  of  1940 
softened  .the  effects  of  shipping  difficulties  that  developed  during  the 
last  6  months  of  the  year,  and  no  shortage  appears  so  far  to  have  devel- 
oped, in  spite  of  hostilities  in  the  Mediterranean  area.     It  is  only  to 
be  expected,  however,  that  conditions  in  this  region  will  in  time  have 
a  serious  effect  upon  United  States  tobacco  imports,  and  it  is  probable 
that  a  decline  has  already  set  in,  which  the  available  statistics  do  not 
make  apparent. 

Imports  of  Cuban  cigar-leaf  tobacco  have  not  been  adversely 
affected  by  any  consequences  of  war,  but  the  extinction  of  the  British 
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market,  and  the  disappearance  of  the  continental  European  markets, 
have  made  the  Cuban  tobacco  industry  very  much  mOre  dependent  than'  : 
formerly  upon  the  United  States.    Imports  have  "been  encouraged  "by  a 
reduction  of  the  rate  of  duty  as  of  Lecember  1939,  and  the  quota  re- 
striction applied  atthe  same  time  places  an  upper  limit  on  imports, 
which  so  far  has  not  been  approached. 

Supplies  from  Sumatra  have  not  been  greatly  reduced  in  spite  of 
shipping  difficulties,  and  the  general  dislocation  of  distribution 
through  the  closing  of  the  usual  auctions  in  the  Netherlands.     These  are 
now  held  at  the  place  of  production,  and  supplies  for  the  United  States 
are  shipped  directly  to  New  York. 

Cheese 

Cheese  imports  have  been  running  at  a  little  over  half  their 
•pre-war  level.     The  only  reason  that  this  decline  was  less  drastic  than 
in  the  case  of  some  other  commodities  during  the  6  months  of  war  just 
ended,  is  the  fact  that  substitute  sources  have  been  discovered  and 
that  the  products  coming  in  ever-increasing  quantities  from  these  new 
sources  are  gaining  appreciation  in  the  American  market.  Domestic 
sources  also  have  been  greatly  expanded.     The  shortage  of  the  Nether- 
land  and  Swiss  cheeses  has  provided  a  stimulus  to  the  cheese  industry 
in  the  Middle  West,  while  the  markets  for  the  French  and  Italian  types, 
as  well  as  the  Swiss  and  ITetherlsnd,  are  also  finding  substitutes  in 
imports  of  South  American  varieties. 

The  most  remarkable  fact  about  the  cheese  situation  is  the  extent 
to  which  new  sources  have  seized  upon  the  rich  market  suddenly  opeceA 
up  to  them.     Europe  formerly- supplied  roughly  81  percent  of  our  cheese 
imports,  or  about  48  million  pounds  per  year  in  the  last  5  pre-war 
years.     Imports  from  Europe  in  the  first  2  months  of  1941,  however, 
were  at  the  rate  of  less  than  5  million  pounds  per  year,  or  about  one- 
tenth  their  normal  volume,  while  the  rate  of  total  imports  was  reduced  by 
less  than  half.     The  remaining  imports  were  made  up  by  enormously  in- 
creased supplies  from  Latin  America,  which  entered  at  the  rate  of  about 
36  million  pounds  per  year,  as  against  less  than-.  2  million  pounds  in  1939. 
Argentina  is  the  main  new  source  of  supply,  although  Uruguay,  Cuba,  the 
Dominican  Republic,  and  Mexico  have  also  been  added  to  the  list. 

Seeds.  Nuts,   and  Fruits 

A  number  of  commodities  that  do  not  constitute  important 
percentages  of  total  imports  are  nevertheless  of  interest.     The  sources 
of  some  of  them  have  been  cut  off  or  drastically  interfered  with  by  the 
vrar.     For  some,  the  substitution  of  domestic  products  is  possible; 
while  others  can  only  be  restored  to  United  States  markets  when  normal 
world  trade  is  resumed. 
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Sugar-beet  and  spinach  seed  have  "been  some  of  the  more  important 
imports  among  the  vegetable  seeds  to  suffer  severe  declines.  Spinach- 
seed  imports,  which  formerly  came  principally  from  the  Netherlands,  were 
reduced  from  almost  3  million  pounds  in  1939  to  just  over  a  half-million 
pounds  in  1940.    Large  increases  in  production  are  planned  in  this  coun- 
try for  next  year's  crop,  to  make  up  the  deficit.     Sugar-beet  seed,  which 
was  formerly  imported  in  great  quantities  from  Germany,  Poland,  and 
Czechoslovakia,  declined  in  1940  to  approximately  one-tenth  of  the  volume 
of  imports  in  1939,  but  domestic  production  in  the  United  States  has  been 
increasing  and  now  supplies  nearly  the  entire  demand. 

The  Netherlands  was  the  principal  source  for  bulbs,  imports  of 
which  were  roughly  75  percent  less  in  the  6  months  just  ended  than  in  the 
same  period  of  the  previous  year. 

Pyre thrum,  the  dried  heads  of  chrysanthemum  flowers  used  in  making 
insecticides,  has  been  increasingly  difficult  to  obtain,  and  has  no  do- 
mestic substitutes.    The  United  States  is  dependent  upon  imports  from 
Japan  and  East  Africa.    In  the  past  year,  however,  East  African  sources 
have  gained  considerable  ascendency  over  the  Japanese,  while  the  greatly 
increased  prices  presumably  reflect  the  difficulties  in  the  shipping 
situation. 

Castor  beans  in  recent  months  have  been  imported  in  large 
quantities.    Brazil  being  the  principal  source  of  supply,  the  fear  of  in- 
creasing scarcity  of  tonnage  has  stimulated  buyers  in  this  country  to  lay 
in  large  stocks.    Another  factor  has  been  the  discovery  that,  in  a  pro- 
cessed form,  castor  oil  is  a  good  substitute  for  tung  oil  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  paints. 

Nut  imports  as  a  whole  have  remained  steady,  but  of  the  group,  two 
have  recently  been  imported  in  greatly  reduced  quantities,     ^'hese  are, 
first,  chestnuts,  which,  coming  from  Italy,  have  been  largely  cut  off  at 
the  source,  and  second,  filberts,  normally  coming  from  Italy,  Turkey,  and 
Spain.    An  experiment  some  years  ago  to  produce  chestnuts  in  the  United 
States  iiras  frustrated  by  an  attack  of  borers.    Although  efforts  to  produce 
a  resistant  variety  are  in  process,  the  substitution  of  home-grown  chest- 
nuts for  former  imports  is  not  yet  regarded  as  feasible. 

Pear  imports  from  the  Argentine  were  4  million  pounds  in  3.939  and 
close  to  12  million  in  1940.    In  October  an  infonr,?.!  agreement  was  reached 
whereby  Argentina  v/as  to  purchase  United  States  pears,  which  were  cut  off 
from  their  usual  markets,  and  in  return  Argentine  pears  were  to  be  pur* 
chased  by  the  United  States  in  the  Argentine  season.     The  shipping  situation 
and  unfavorable  weather,  however,  have  intervened,  and  January  and  February 
inrpertB-©f" Argentine  pears- were- only- a  million  and  a  quarter  pounds,  as 
against  3  million  and  almost  4  million  pounds  in  the  same  months  of  1939 
and  1940. 
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The.  importation,  of  currants  may  have  "been  affected  by  the  war,  "but 
the  reduction  that  has  occurred  recently  is  in  line  with  a  longterm  trend. 
The  United  States  lias,  as"  a  matter  of  fact,  "been  approaching  a  state  of 
self-sufficiency  in  currant  production  through  the  .  .steadily  growing  size 
of  the  California  crop,  which  has  compensated  for  progressive  reductions 
in  imports  from  Greece,  the  sole  foreign  source. 

The  Uar  and  the  Principal  Sources  of  Farm  Imports 

The  ta"ble  "beginning  on  page  563  shows  the  value  of  agricultural    .,  . 
imports  "by  principal  country  of  origin,  monthly  since  the  war  "began.  This 
is  the  first  time  .this  material  has  "been  presented.    In  using  it,  it  is  to 
"be  remembered  that  the'figures  are  for- total  agricultural  imports,  i.e., 
"both  supplementary  and  complementary.     They  reflect ,  tneref ore ,  not  only 
the  course  of  the  trade  discussed  above  but  also  that  t>f  imports  of  rubber, 
silk,  coffee,  cacao  beans,  tea,  bananas,  spices,  carpet  wool,  and  a  number 
of  smaller  items,  none  of  which  is  either  produced  in  the  United  States  or 
substituted  in  use  for  the  products  of  United  States  farms. 

The  increase  in  total  agricultural  imports  since  the  war  began,  as 
the  summarjr  table  on  page  '569  indicates,  has  been  much  greater  than  the  in- 
crease in  the  supplementary  group,  which  has  so  far  been  under  discussion. 

In  the  total  rise,  the  Netherlands  Indies  and  British  Malaya  have 
had  the  largest  share.    From  these  two  countries  mainly  has  come  the  steady 
flow  of  rubber,  which  for  the  past  18  months  has  been  going  into  huge 
stocks  in  the  United  States.    Although  even  in  normal  times  these  two 
countries  rank  high  as  sources  of  United  States  imports  of  agricultural 
products,  their  combined  snare  of  26  percent  in  the  total  farm  imports  in 
the  6  months  just  ended  is  far  greater  than  usual. 

In  the  same  period  imports  from  South  America  also  increased 
phenomenally  over  those  of  the  corresponding  period  in  1938-39,  due,  of 
course,  to  the  wool  and  hide  trades,  which  were  mainly  responsible  for  a 
71-percent  increase  in  imports  from  Argentina .and  for  the  jump  from  twenty- 
fourth  to  twelfth  place  made  by  Uruguay,  whose  exports  to  the  United  States 
were  multiplied  five  times.    The  value  of  shipments  from  Brazil,  fourth  in 
rank  among  our  main  sources  of  supply  and  chief  source  of  coffee  imports, 
rose  roughly  18  percent. 

Of  the  24  countries  which  have  been  the  most  important  sources  for 
United  States  imports  of  agricultural  products,  only  the  European  group 
in  the  past  6  months  has"  shown  any  significant  decline  in  exports  of  such 
products  to  this  country  as  compared  with  the  corresponding  period  of 
1938-39.    For  Europe  as  a  whole,  exports  of  farm  products  to  the  United 
States  fell  63  percent.    Polish  and  Netherland  sources  disappeared  almost 
entirely,  Italian  and  French  to  a  very  great  extent,  and  imports  from  the 
United  Kingdom  were  reduced  by  nearly  40  percent. 
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Europe 

Year  and  month 

Italy 

F  ranc  e 

Greece 

Nether- 

Poland & 

United 

lands 

Danzig 

Kingdom 

Year  beginning  Sept.  1 

1,000  ; 

1,000  : 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

Monthly  average-  : 

dollars 

dollars  ! 

dollars  ! 

dollars  - 

dollars 

dollars 

1938-39  I 

Sept.-  Feb   ! 

2,012  • 

1,370 

1,042  ; 

1,156 

911 

940 

1,613  ' 

1,044 

1,170  ' 

501 

1,158 

891 

1939-40  ; 

1,901 

1,163 

1,278 

958 

87 

564 

1,870 

679 

1,406 

268 

9 

796 

1940-41 

194 

298 

1,027 

12 

3 

586 

Month-  : 

1938-39  : 

O       j.  ^  „  v  _  _  1 

1,595 

1,329 

1,050 

2,670 

881 

823 

2,817 

1,473 

1,141 

1,489 

785 

918 

2,386 

1,542 

1,115 

971 

979 

917 

T\   '  T   i 

2,008 

1,842 

930 

673 

1,089 

924 

1,828 

1,061 

979 

629 

861 

1,180 

1,435 

973 

1,035 

503 

870 

880 

2,224 

1,058 

1,054 

505 

983 

882 

*               •  <m 

1,816 

1,089 

693 

455 

1,343 

1,155 

H/T  _ 

1,945 

1,253 

1,588 

418 

1,315 

867 

1,587 

942 

1,322 

514 

1,002 

683 

1,040 

833 

1,191 

390 

1,206 

707 

1,063 

1,087 

1,170 

724 

1,1.01 

1,054 : 

iyoy-4U  Jrrel. 

1,702 

1,528 

1,250 

2,789 

374 

601 

2,745 

907 

1,273 

761 

78 

515 

[\T  /"\  TV  /— \  m  KN  n  VI 

2,583 

1,330 

1,711 

690 

12 

712 

1  1  ^\  «  /"v  m  v\ 

1,740 

1,397 

1,099 

615 

43 

479 

1,333 

1,022 

1,051 

489 

7 

624 

1,302 

796 

1,281 

404 

8 

451 

2,215 

690 

1,053 

410 

30 

725 

2,642 

684 

1,394 

354 

5 

691 

2,843 

774 

1,563 

553. 

7 

782 

2,743 

1,288 

1,710 

266 

5 

1,020 

T-i * 1 

463 

342 

1,492 

13 

a/  . 

850 

313 

293 

1,223 

13 

7 

710 

1940-41  Prel. 

297 

308 

953 

10 

1 

397 

October  

■  239 

488 

i  1,130 

5 

7 

607 

November  

190 

251 

:  918 

17 

7 

546 

December  

:  219 

;  355 

1,168 

5 

4 

952 

:  110 

j  181 

:  1,242 

:  16 

a/ 

582 

February  

:  106 

203 

748 

19 

a/ 

432 
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Europe,  Continued  . 

Latin  American  Republics 

and  the  Canal  Zone 

Year  and  month  ! 

Other 

Total  i 

Canada  : 

Europe 

Europe 

Cuba 

Brazil 

Colombia 

Year  beginning  Sept,  1  < 

X , UUU  i 

i  nnn  < 

1 , UUU  i 

1,000 

.1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

Monthly  average-  '. 

UOXXdlS  i 

UOXia.ib  , 

dollars 

dollars 

dollars 

dollars 

1938-39  ; 

Sept .  -  Feb  ; 

7    HA1  '• 

in  47P  ; 

XU  ,  t  f  Cj  \ 

3,004 

5, 308 

8,565 

3,874 

March-August  j 

O  ,  <J\J  £j 

Q  579 

3;  905  • 

7,953 

7,651 

3,691 

19  39-40  ! 

Sept. -Feb  ' 

3  269  i 

9,220 

3,834 

9,197 

9,331 

4,250 

March- August  : 

2,443 

7,471 

3,811 

9,688 

7,558 

3,929 

1940-41  ; 

Sept. -Feb.  

1  706 

3  826 

4,054 

7,220 

10,067 

3,398 

Month-  ; 

1938-39  ! 

September  < 

?  490 

10  838 

2,197 

11,014 

8,538 

3,922 

October  ' 

3  105 

11  7?6 

3,303 

8,507 

8,682 

3,062 

November  

3  345 

11  P55 

3-,  417 

3,899 

9,195 

4,561 

December  ' 

1 A  PAR 

2,339 

1,422 

9,164 

3,886 

January  

P  ft^P 

4,348 

2,960 

8,354 

4,832 

February  

o  ,  u  r  u 

ft  77P 

2,422 

4,048 

7,454 

2,980 

March  

4.  PftQ 

rfc,  oO  J 

XU  ,  c/t/uJ 

2,913 

6,979 

9,122 

3,603 

April  

O,  D(dy 

in  1  en 

XU ,  XoU 

4,926 

5  090 

7,093 

2,970 

May  

O,  <cXO 

in  fin1) 

XU, DUo 

4,506 

5,866 

7,187 

3,897 

Jun  e  

o,  oyo 

P    Q  AQ 

o ,  y  4o 

3,186 

7  268 

8  472 

4  008 

July.  

<5,  4yx 

f  ,  OOO 

4,453 

10  615 

6  371 

4,137 

Augus  t  

<d,  ooy 

O  ,  OOO 

3  447 

11  898 

7,659 

3,532 

1939-40  Prel. 

September  

O  AAA 
d,  4UU 

i  n  aa^ 

XU,  044 

3,507 

15  700 

8  376 

3,128 

October  

O,  OC>4 

u  .  040 

5  055 

7  634 

11  253 

3,658 

November.  

A  C^Afi 
4,  D40 

1  1  l^fiA 
XX , OoD 

;  4,956 

.7  673 

11  809 

4  565 

December  

O,  DOO 

o ,  yuo 

;  3,213 

1  ?  653 

9  266 

5,499 

Januarv.  . 

■7    1  AA 
O,  144 

( ,  to 

3  376 

7  7P6 

7  295 

5  031 

February  

<d,  OOl 

2  898 

7  794 

7  987 

3,617 

March  

r ,  4oo 

'     3  554 

9  966 

7  426 

4,300 

April  

'z  r\  n  o 
o,  01  r 

o,  ro  / 

•     4  201 

9  924 

6,  626 

3,601 

Mav 

i  iajf  

o,  UU  r 

i     y ,  Ooy 

•     5  442 

9*912 

8,760 

3,725 

Jun  e  

!.  2,293 

; v '9,325 

:  3,382 

10,185 

6,  848 

A  ICC. 

4,  oDto 

July  

:  2,156 

i  '5,316 

•  3,005 

;  10,074 

8,008 

3,967 

Augus  t  

1,870 

;  '4,429 

;  3,280 

8,064 

7,679 

3,623 

1940-41  Prel. 

September  

i  1,463 

j  3,429 

I  3,551 

7,307 

6,362 

2,444 

October  

:  1,858 

:  4,334 

I  4,823 

'.  6,596 

8,685 

2,819 

November  

■  2,099 

i  4,028 

'  4,912 

6,212 

8,610 

3,399 

December  

I  2,075 

•  4,778 

•  3,712 

4,129 

11,337 

4,272 

January  

1,453 

3,584 

■  3,905 

8,837 

10,989 

4,981 

February  

;  1,295 

I  2,803 

•  3,423 

'  10,237 

14,418 

2,472 
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;         Latin  American  Republics  and  the  Canal  Zone,  Con. 


Year  and  month 

AI  gcilv  J.  Ild. 

lvlCJtl  t/O 

uud  Ci  ClIIgLXa. 

u  ruguay 

0+  H  or a 

'        i-  O  t  d-X 

1  cdi     UC(E, J. nil  1  Ilit     Ocp  L,  X 

1 ,  UUU 

1  AAA 
1 ,  UUU 

1  AAA 
X,  UUU 

T  AAA 
X  ,  UUU 

T  AAA 
X  ,  UUU 

X  ,  UUU 

Wi  o  n  ^  Vl  1  tt*  QTroycsTo— 

uoiiars 

A  f\  T    1   n  Yin 

cioxxars 

UU IxalS 

uoxxar s 

.  U.O  X  X  u.  I  0 

1  Q  'TO  "70 

xy  Oo—  oy 

A    T  TZ 

4,  133 

1  QQQ 

x,oyy 

OOU 

ftOO 

1  AQA 

o,uyu 

9Q    T  QA 
<OC) ,  XOft 

f*ri  tin  m  i  c*  +■ 

i  qca 
3,  oDU 

o  ooc 

CflQ 
fOO 

1  OOT 

( <dl 

1    OT  C 
3,  f  lo 

CQQ 

ou, oyy 

1  Q  7Q  AA 
XzJ  Oj~ rrU 

Q       4-  TT/-\*K 

C     OA  n 

0,  8U3 

O    T  OA 

2,  320 

Q  "7T 

1     T  QQ 

1  i,i8y 

CO  Q 

3,  588 

7C  CAQ 

3d, ouy 

Hit  #">  V*       ri            T  ^  /Tf»l  1  n  T 

0,  1  rb 

O    1  O 

a,lr  r 

1,050 

T     T  AC 

1,105 

.4,  72o 

*7  d     A  AO 

35,40y 

1 QAA  /IT. 

(  ,070 

2, 089 

732 

0  ceo 

2, 668 

4,657 

nrj  OAT 

37,901 

lviOIl  Oil— 

1  Q  7Q  'ZQ 

^  C\~7~\  T*        iTl  i"\  f\  T¥» 

1  OOA 

3,  <srO 

1    1  o  o 
1, 18(5 

602 

2,837 

31, 732 

3,  4±<e 

1     A  A  1 

1,  403 

CT  T 

511 

C  T  T 

613 

2,  475 

00  cue 

28, 665 

Im  o  vomKo  T» 

•7  CAO 

o,  rU<3 

J.,  4/0 

OCR 

/  "7A 

.430 

O  O    AC  A 

2  7,  OoO 

1  1  ft  ft  ft  TVl  r\  *-v  ,V» 

3,  boy 

O  AC/ 

<3,  054 

l    r?T  o 

1, 319 

COO 

592 

f\  OCT 

2,951  ■ 

nc  too 

25, 197 

0,  ODD 

2,898 

1,153 

378 

3,432  • 

•  29,563 

c  a a*7 
D,  U4  r 

yc5 

174 

3,822 

O  C  OOO 

26,888 

ft,  Ooffc 

O    A/1  A 

/d,  t)4U 

T  TOO 

1, 192 

'                   AO  A 

C  TOO 

34,033 

o  t  f  f  ii 

O    CO  A 

<d,  /yo 

O  A  A 

800 

£  c\  n 

697 

/inn 

3,499 

26, 711 

n    Q  /I  A 

o,  y4o 

2, 045 

679 

T       OO  /* 

l,00o 

4,  303 

28,924 

'Z     Q  C  A 

3,  854 

o  ac  n 

2, 067 

726 

818 

3,833 

31,056 

O    OT  C 

<3,  rlo 

1, 8ob 

741 

847 

3,006 

30,269 

An  on i  f  f 

>7     QQ  O 

3,  yo<d 

i    no  c 

i,  y8o 

592 

476 

2, 475 

32, 599 

1Q^Q_4A  Pro! 

o  ^"n    a  m"h  o  v 

•7     TtQ  o 
O,  3b<3 

1     A  70 

1,  4o0 

/ion 

482 

1      OO  O 

1,002 

0  000 

2, 987. 

36, 487 

0  P  t,  n  hp  v 

A  9R9 

O  lAC 

/c,  34  r 

Oo3 

007 

3,  735 

rr  A      O/^  C 

34, 265 

NnvpniiSoY* 

A  COO' 

**,  oy  f 

T     Q  AQ 

i,  y4y 

ricr 

y  ( 7 

3,013  • 

71       rj  70 

31, 338 

T).Of"*fim"l"\oY* 

A    QQ  O 
4,  by  <5 

O  TOO 

d}  1  f  <d 

1  A/OA 

1, 000 

800 

3, 246 . 

39, 528 

•To  n  n  o  Tnr 

Q  OQG 

o ,  cyt> 

*7     OA  A 

O,  <d00 

1, 144 

2,029 

3,980 

38, 703 

Ci ,  O  ou 

T  AAO 
J. ,  U4<d 

T     KA  *Z 
1,  003 

4,  588 

38, r33 

March 

P.  7H9 

A  PA 
OOU 

T    AT  Q 
1 ,  410 

T  OAT 
1,  dOl 

4,  yyo 

yl  A  COO 

41',  088 

Aoril 

4-  77^ 

7  PAR 

T  Kiel 
X  ,  DID 

OOO 

8  f  c, 

>1     CO  'Z 

4,  oy3 

3D,  till 

Mav. . . . 

9  OAT 

X  ,  ceo 

T     CQ  A 
X  ,  0o4 

c  OQQ 

0,  -doo 

oft  xoy 

ODD 

O  AQiS 

uyo 

O  AO 

808 

1      A  A  Ci 

1, 048 

4,899 

34,506 

4,375 

1,722 

705 

1,148 

5,064 

35,063 

4,271 

1,276 

631 

774 

3,430 

29,748 

1940-41  Prel. 

3,718 

893 

386 

949 

3,.105 

25,164 

October  , 

5,162 

1,751 

427 

2,106 

3,712 

31,258 

5,718 

1,368 

443 

1,391 

3,928 

31,069 

8,218 

1,750 

620 

2,211 

4,588 

37,125 

January  

•  9,426 

3,317 

1,017 

5,208 

5,096 

48,871 

February  

10,177 

3,453 

1,497 

4,140 

7,524  ; 

53;918 
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"Rti  t.i  c?Vi 

JJl  1  V  J.  0<LX 

Nnth  ("R  ) 

;  Chiyia 
!  M  ; 

Br     I n  di a 

Year  and  month 

Japan 

,      ±  IxU-±  U  S 

Year  beginning  Sept.  1 

1, 000 

1, 000 

T  AAA 

1, 000 

.  1,000 

1,  COO 

1    r\  aa 

1, 000 

Monthly  average- 

dollars 

dollars 

dollars 

;  dollars 

dollars 

dollars 

1938-39 

Sept.  -  Feb  

8,  811 

.  4,740 

6,  414 

;    !  -  5,  844 

2,  659 

3,799 

March  -  August  .... 

7,745 

8,051 

7,  377 

\      6,577  : 

2,  798 

4, 295 

1939-40 

Sept.  -  Feb  

13,464 

5,475 

11,511 

•    8, 621  . 

5,032 

4,932 

March  -  August  .... 

7,592 

6,  830 

13,599 

11,537 

5, 133 

5,462 

1940-41 

Sept.  -  Feb  

10,855 

. 5, 696 

15, 634 

14,078  ' 

. . . 3, 729 

.  5,468 

Month- 

1938-39 

September   

9,317 

6,475 

5,952  ; 

6,  371 

2,590 

2,499 

October  

9, 192 

4,769 

6,628 

5,053  ■ 

2,405 

3,932 

November  „ . . ,  

11, 118 

4,  573 

5,  683 

4,  809 

3 , 348 

4,009 

December   

9,  291 

3,515 

6,702  : 

6,997.: 

2,711 

3,757 

January   

8,356 

4, 137 

7,697  : 

5,  833. 

2,539.  . 

•  .4,777 

February  

5,593 

4,  969 

5,  G24 

5,  951 

2,  359 

3,  821 

March   

6,474 

7,  925 

8,062  : 

7,  456 

2,  631 

.  5, 000 

April  „  

7,  724 

8,  308 

5,824  ■ 

4,  203 

2, 737  . 

4,  384 

May  

7, 415 

8,  338 

8,552  •' 

8,314, 

2, 194 

4, 519 

June  

d      A  A  Ci 

69  44  o 

o    r  r*  ~\ 

9,  661 

7,413  ; 

5, 952. 

3, 093 

3,  338 

July  

5,  u46 

G,  451 

7, 195  : 

7,081  • 

2,  955 

.  .    3) 459 

August   

10, 564 

tz  /"on 

5,  621 

7,  217 

6,443 

3,167 

a  Am 

4,071 

1939—40  rrel. 

September  

16, 235 

5,  662 

7,874  : 

5,  367 

4,  032 

;       3, 662 

October   

Id,  647 

4,  o69 

10,10^  : 

5,  7<j6 

a     or*  A 

4,  <_74 

o,415 

November  

i  r7    rj  r\C 

13, (do 

c  one 
5,  295 

r-    r\~\  a  * 

.'j,  014  ; 

9,  634. 

A  A 

4,  055 

3,  924 

December  

13, 274 

4,  679 

17,066  : 

.11,  917 

6, 293  . 

3,  945 

January  

15, 053 

5,  94rO 

17,785  ; 

11,  735 

6,503 

5,376 

February  

tz    t  tzr\ 

5 ,  o50 

6,  401 

•  8,223  \ 

6,784 

4,  435 

9,  263 

March  

6,  340 

5,  661 

12,599  • 

8,  913 

4,064 

■  8,906 

ft          •  "i 

April  •  

6, 70C 

6  ,  322 

16,414 

11, 758 

•  ■  1,  814 

6,052 

May  

6,285 

7,  778 

1.1,061  : 

9,509 

5,234 

4,707 

June   

6,224 

7,209 

12,150  : 

9,763 

5,631  ; 

4,355 

July  

10,153 

6,403 

15,770  : 

.12,551  I 

6, 907  ; 

4,734 

August   

9,844 

7,586 

13,602  i 

16,729 

•    7,128  j 

4,019 

1940-41  Prel. 

September  

8,323 

4,  678 

13,586  | 

19, 974 

3,883  . 

1,980 

October   

15,107 

6,092 

14, 637  ■ 

10,756 

5,250 

6,220 

November  

18,016 

5,769 

13,758  '; 

11, 641  • 

3,  634  • 

6,085 

December   

10, 797 

4,340 

18,553  ■ 

16,477 

3,  685 

6,073 

January  

7,379 

6,527 

19,975  : 

13,301 
 12,^20- 

3,030  j 

3,878 

February   

5,507 

 6, 772 — 

13,292 

2, 894  . 

 &r^S — 

Continued  — 
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IMPORTS  (FOR  CONSUMPTION)  BY  COUNTRIES  OF  ORIGIN:    Value  of  agricultural 
products,  "by  months,  September  1938  to  date-Continued 


Year  and  month 

;  Turkey 

French 

New 

Australia 

Other 

Total,  all 

• (A.&E. ) 

±  11  J.  L  OxlXXlcx 

*7  p  q  T  o  r"i  rl 

co  uii  \i  t  i  e  s 

\o  u  uxl  tries 

Year  beginning  Sept,  1 

.  1,000 

1, 000 

1,  000 

:  1,000 

1,  000 

*          T  AAA 

.  1,000 

Monthly  average— 

dollars 

dollars 

dollars 

;  dollars 

dollars 

:  dollars 

n  n  n  o    n.  n 

1,  221 

761 

644 

•  715 

3,  821 

i  81,089 

March  -  August  ....  '. 

1, 127 

883 

922 

714 

4,489 

j  89,061 

1Q7Q     A  A  '. 

iyoy— 4tu  , 

oepu .  ~  xeD.  ........ 

1     1  CO 

±,  ±by 

ricn 

ro2 

710 

1               o  o  o 

;  992 

5,  739 

■     TAP)      A  f*  f\ 

I  107,  960 

iuiai  cn  ~*  Augus  u  ....  j 

1,  lcS4t 

25  o 

coo 

582 

789 

5,  528 

; 105, 190 

1  040—4.1 

1     A  AC". 

<d,  loo 

Cl  n 

612 

:      2, 635 

5,  594 

1     T  T  *7      O  CI  A 

;  113, 280 

M  on  t  Vi—  ' 

19.^8—^9  ' 

Ap"n*h  Pm"h  p  T*  • 

X,  lit) 

oots 

^soy 

;  3ol 

o,  boo 

i       0*7  OAA 

!  33,800 

Dp'ho'hPT*  • 

X,  OUD 

Di;0 

for 

;  b82 

o,  yy  f 

I  bo,U3o 

TTmrPTTiViPT*  * 

i  Am 
X,  *±ux 

1 ,  UDo 

'  COD 

bo  ( 

o,  445 

'       nn     OA A 

;  82,204 

"Dp  r*  Pm  "Hp  t*  ! 

X  ,  c,  io 

i?X<i 

boo 

'  rjol 

;           r  dL 

o,  rob 

;     rb, bol 

o  ciii'j-c--.  i  ,y   ••«••••••••  ■ 

X ,  XOo 

ceo 

one 

byo 

1            "l      A  7  ,1 

1,  034 

3,  714 

a  A  ATO 

;  34,038 

.r u r u.ar y  ••••••««•« 

X,  XoU 

l,  ll2 

/■*  oo 

620 

!  886 

4, 473 

■         1***  A        A  A  A 

74,820 

Marcn   . 

1,  276 

l,  465 

976 

1,  274 

•  6,059 

.  96,539 

Apr i x  . 

fir 

826 

911 

872 

4,  351 

.  83,174 

iJia  y  •  

1,  130 

1, 044 

1, 159 

729 

5,  773 

93, 199 

June   ; 

X,  O^id 

'±63 

992 

492 

2,  998 

87, 892 

ouiy   ; 

1, 059 

500 

772 

385 

3,494 

83,787 

August  ,  ; 

1,  238 

997 

721 

531 

4,266 

89,775 

TCnd—AA  Pro! 

/— \  y\  4-  y-\yvi  r\  A  T-*  * 

oyp  u  em  D(3x    •«•«..,*•  ' 

X,  Uo  r 

con 

1,  278 

1, 140 

3,  387 

;  101,  399 

vl/UUDci     •••••••••••  • 

X,  Uo  r 

dy-i 

75-1 

1,079 

3,  995 

102,  466 

ftT  A  t  t  /?i  *m  rs  /~\  v»  > 

l^uvciriusr  ••«•  4  i 

1     'Z  c 
X,  ODD 

214 

-1, 114 

1,  012 

5, 139 

101, 362 

I  )  m  r*  qtt.  r\  /""•)  *v»  ■ 

J-'UuoIiiDCr    ,   , 

x,  uy<s 

783 

360 

981 

7,  308 

119,  342 

o  anuary   ; 

X,  oXX 

o  o  n 

828 

376 

1,021 

7,  392 

123,072 

■euuruary  .......... 

1,  132 

1,  206 

379 

718 

7,217 

100, 117 

March   . 

1,096 

875 

373 

1,339 

5,842 

107,713 

1,  X*Jbfc> 

299 

967 

731 

5,281 

-  105,740 

iJL^,y   •   . 

i,  2y4 

26 

985 

563 

5,432 

104,964 

V  Lulu     *•••»••••»•«••  , 

1,  <d<5U 

63 

333  . 

633 

4,738 

99, 687 

ouJ.y  «  #  .  ,  .  #   ; 

1,  (JCKj: 

152 

531  : 

637 

6,011 

108,417 

All  .0*1 1  c  t 

1,  <SD  f 

t  or? 

127 

243  ; 

732 

5,  858 

104,557 

1940-41  Prel.  i 

September   : 

1,003 

1,372 

924  : 

518 

4,726 

93, 111 

October    • 

1,126 

2,378 

159  i 

749 

5,587 

108,476 

November    j 

915 

1,064 

937  ; 

901 

6,756 

109,535 

December   • 

1,248 

2,529 

141  ; 

5,000 

5,  394 

119,652 

January    j 

1,218 

2,474 

646  : 

4,  438 

6 , 473 

125, 699 

February   ! 

762 

3,098 

314  *' 

4,202 

4,627 

123,006 

a/  Less  than  500.    b/  Includes  Hong  Kong'  and  Kwantung. 
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The  increase  in. imports  from  Canada,  however,  is  probably  not  to 
be  accounted  for  directly  by  the  effects  of  war.    Feed  grains,  cattle, 
and  sausage  casings  are  among  the  more  important  of  such  items,  and  these 
have  undoubtedly  come  into  the  country  in  response  to  meat-price  rises 
and  a  good  demand  for  feedstuff s.  ■ 

The  Uar  and  Farm  Export  Markets  .  • 

The  major  theaters  of  the  war  have  been  so  nearly  coextensive  ' 
with  the  principal  agricultural  export  markets  of  the  United  States  that 
the  spread  of  hostilities  is  clearly  marked  in  the  downward  course  of 
.shipments  of  our  farm  products  to  the  various  countries.   

This  is  indicated  in  the  chart  on  page  571,  which  presents  the 
developments  in  the  export  trade  to  each  of  the  five  great  areas  that 
purchase  United  States  farm  products.    Further  detail  is  to  be  found  in 
the  table  beginning  on  page  572.    The  extent  of  the  loss  sustained  by  the 
near-collapse  of  the  British  market  can  here  be  compared  with  the  scarcely 
less  disastrous  decline  in  that  of  continental  Europe.     This  market  the 
events  of  the  war  have  divided  into  two  groups  of  countries.    The- nine, 
which  by  the  middle  of  1940  had  come  under  Axis  control,  are  included  in 
the  line  which,  taking  a  steep  downward  course  in  March,  reached  the  zero 
point  in  June.     The  chief  continental  markets  that  had  remained  to  some 
extent  independent  of  the  Axis  were  the  Soviet  Union,  Greece,  Sweden-, 
Finland,  and  Spain.    The  chart  indicates  that,  while  the  German  armies 
were  occupying  most  of  western  Europe,  the  trade  of  this- group  of  coun- 
tries was  affected  almost  as  drastically  as  that  of  the  countries  actually 
engaged  in. the  war. 

The  considerable  increase  in  the  value  of  total  agricultural 
exports,  not  only  to  the  United  Kingdom  but  to  other  European  countries, 
in  the  first  6  months  of  the  war  actually  reflects  the  steep  increase  in 
cotton  shipments  that  occurred  at  that  time,  rather  than  a  general  in- 
crease in  all  commodities.     Some  indication  of  this  can  be  seen  in  the 
summary  table  on  page  583  presenting  monthly  export  and  import  index 
numbers,  and  in  the  chart  on  page  579  in  which  cotton  and  other  agricul- 
tural exports  in  the.Uorld  War  and  the  present  war  are  compared. 

On  non-European  markets  the  war  appears  to  have  had  remarkably  " 
little  effect.    A  decline  in  Canadian  takings  in  the  past  6  months  is  the 
only  notable  change  apparent.    An  earlier  decline  in  exports  to  Japan 
and  China,  which  have  since  remained  at  a  relatively  low  level,  can  prob- 
ably not  be  attributed  to  the  effects  of  the  war  in  Europe.     In  a  world  in 
which  critical  changes  have  become  the  rule,  the  most  remarkable  occur- 
rence is  perhaps  the  fact  that  the  export  trade  with  Latin  America  ' 
and  the  Philippine  Islands  has  remained  steady,  exhibiting  a  month-to- 
month  course  comparable  with  pre-war  trends,  and  approximately  at  "pre- 
war levels. 
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VALUE  SUMMARY  TABLE:  Foreign 
S  e  p  t  ercb  e  r-F  e  t>ru'ary 


Commodity  or 
Commodity  group 


Agricultural  products- 
Exports   

Imports  (supplementary) 


Exports  (domestic) 
Total  exports  of  all  commodities  .... 

Nonagri cultural   . . ...  

Agricultural  

Cotton,  unmanuf  a  c  tur  e  d   

Agricultural,  other  then  cotton  . 

Principal  fruits  and  fruit  prep. 

Tobacco,  unmanufactured   

Grains  and  flours   

Cottonseed  &  linseed  cake  &  meal 

Pork  and  lard   

Dairy  products   

Other  agricultural  products  ... 

Imports  (for  consumption) 
Total  imports  of  all  commodities  .... 

Nonagri cultural   

Complementary  agricultural   

Supplementary  agricultural   

Sugar,  excluding  beet   

Principal  vegetable  oils,  expressed 

Hides  and  skins   

Tobacco,  unmanufactured  '  

Flaxseed   

Wool  ,unmfd.,excl  .free  for  carpets 

Cattle,  dutiable  '  ; 

Nuts  and  preparations  

Cheese  r.  

Cotton,  unmanufactured   

Beef,  canned,  including  corned 

Molasses   

Principal  feeds  and  fodders   

Other  supplementary  agricultural 

a/     Corrected  to  April  2,  1941. 


trade  in  agricultural  products, 
1938-39  Xo  1940-41 

September-February 


1940-41 

crease 

1938-39 

1939-40 

1940-  41 

decrees* 

irom  iy 

itooo 

"  1,000"  ' 

r'"i\~ooo' " 

dollars 

dollars 

dollars 

Percei 

405,478 

483,950 

154,713 

-62 

228,074 

237,562 

266 , 702 

f  17 

1,460,307 

1,951,038 

1,877,295 

-129 

1,054,329 

1,462,133 

1,722,582 

+63 

405,473 

433,950 

154,713 

-62 

117,316 

'261,064 

3^ , 720 

-69 

238,162 

227,686 

117,993 

-59 

C7    QO  A 

7Q    AO  C. 

Xi  ,  DUO 

_7Q 

104,653 

35,229 

16,566 

-34 

61,497 

43,270 

27,653 

-55 

4,182 

3,347 

69 

-98 

19,010 

23,059 

7,02? 

-63 

3,033 

3,943 

9,15? 

+202 

41, 363' 

79,553 

46,018 

+10 

1,010,313 

1,273,573 

1,304,999 

+29 

523,732 

630,815 

625,320 

+19 

253,457 

360,196 

412,977 

+60 

228,074 

287,562 

266 , 702 

+17 

39,208 

61,956 

•  49,571 

-r26 

22,390 

26,795 

14,269 

-36 

21,746 

26,518 

25,190 

-1-16 

16,773 

18,145 

17,765 

.  +6 

11 ,777 

6,751 

4,048 

-66 

7,882 

22,950 

50 , 462 

+540 

8,159 

6 , 923 

9,054 

+11 

8,618 

3,509 

8,422 

-2 

•  -6,430 

•7,422 

2,346 

-64 

3,6^7 

5,  562 

5,174 

+41 

3,691 

4,634 

2,828 

-23 

3,372 

4.740 

7,076 

+  83 

2,616 

6,050 

5,810 

+122 

71,235 

80,302 

64,687 

-9 
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QUANTITY  SUMMARY  TABLE:     Foreign  trade  in  agricultural  products  (index  numbers), 
September-February,  1940-41,  with  comparisons  a/ 


Commodity  or 
commodity  group 


Exports: 

All  agricultural  commodities  Id/ 
Cotton  fiber,  incl .  linters  . 
All  commodities  except  cotton 

Tobacco,  unmanufactured  ... 

Fruits   

V/heat  and  wheat  flour  

Grains,  other  than  wheat 
and  flour   

Pork,  cured   

Lard,  including  neutral  ... 

Imports: 

All  agricultural  commodities  c_/ 

Complementary  d/   

Supplementary  d/   

Sugar  and  molasses   

Wool , excl. free  for  carpets 

Hides  and  skins   

Dairy  products   

Vegetable  oils  and  oileeeds 

Grains,  grain  products, 
and  feeds   

Tobacco, leaf   


September-February 


9-year 
average 
1930-31 

to 
1938-39 


1933-39 '1939-40 


1940-41 


Increase  (+) 
or  decrease _(-)_ 
1940-41  • 
from     :  1940-41 
9-year ,  from 
average ' 1938-39 


January,  1924  -  December,  1929  =  100 

83 

67 

86 

23 

-60 

-44 

tj  f 

1  7 

-R7 

-40 

63 

76 

57 

30 

-33 

-46 

116 

133 

75 

:  29 

-87 

-104 

135 

164 

114 

39 

'  -96 

-125 

36 

54 

25 

19 

-17 

-35 

39 

93 

72 

43 

+4 

-50 

20 

17 

21 

4 

-16 

-13 

48 

•  32 

36 

18 

-30 

-14 

94 

91 

108 

124 

+30 

+33 

108 

105 

123 

148 

+40 

+43 

76 

■  73 

87 

92 

+16 

+19 

62 

50 

73 

71 

+9 

+21 

43 

40 

133 

294 

+251 

+254 

62 

74 

80 

94 

+32 

+20 

58 

54 

62 

23 

-35 

-31 

110 

119 

101 

88 

-22 

-31 

196 

76' 

104 

113 

-83 

+  37 

75 

65 

72 

76 

+  1 

+  11 

a/  Average  of  monthly  index  not  adjusted  for  seasonal  variation, 
b/  Based  on  74  classifications. 
£/  Based  on  122  classifications. 

^d/  Supplementary  agricultural  imports  consist  of  all  imports  similar  to  agricul- 
tural commodities  produced  commercially  in  the  United  States,  together  with  all 
other  agricultural  imports  interchangeable  to  any  significant  extent  with  such 
United  States  commodities.     Complementary  agricultural  imports  include  all  others, 
about  95  percent  of  which  consist  of  rubber,  coffee,  raw  silk,  cacao  beans,  wool 
for  carpets,  bananas,  tea,  and  spices. 
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EFFECTS  OF  WAR  ON  U.  S.  AGRICULTURAL 
EXPORTS  TO  PRINCIPAL  MARKETS 


20 


10 


10 


10 


10 


-  Axis-controlled 

CONTINEN 

1 

TAL  EUROPE 

- 

• 

\  PRE-WAR 

2  MONTH 

PRE-WAR        •    12  M 

1       1        1        1  1- 

Independent 

ONTH    >»         X                   /^•',,"••».  «*•• 

;   ,  ^•■*v ■>-•—•  i   ?  ?  ?  \ 

i     i     i     i  i 

CAN 

ADA 

/\  

i     i     i     i  i 

PRE-WAR  12  MONTH 

1           1           1            1           1            1           1           1           1           1  ! 

i     i     i     i  i 

LATIN  AM 

• 

ERICAN  REPUBLIC 

SAND  PHILIPPINE 

ISLANDS 

J  

i     i     i     i  i 

PRE-  WAR  12  MONTH 

i    i    I    i    i    !    i    i    i    i  i 

. ,  i     i     i,i  i 

I  I  1  

JAPAN  AND  CHINA,  INCLUDING  HONGKONG  AND  KWANTUNG 


U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
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EXPORTS  BY  COUNTRIES  OF  DESTINATION:     Value  of  agricultural  products, 

by  months,  September  1938  to  date 


Europe 

Year  and  month  ■ 

United  : 
Kingdom  : 

Ireland  : 

U.S.S.R.  ; 

Greece  : 

Sweden  ; 

Finland 

Year  beginning;  Sept.  1 

-■ .  ■-  — —  — a  g     .  v  i  * 

1,000  : 

1,000  j 

1,000  i 

1,000  : 

1,000 

1,000 

Monthly  average-  I 

dollars  1 

dollars  • 

dollars  : 

dollars 

dollars  j 

dollars 

1938-39  j 

Sept.-  Feb  : 

26,778  ■ 

1,212  \ 

21  : 

32  : 

1,557 

375 

March- August  ; 

11,260  ; 

273  : 

129  j 

53  ■ 

868  ; 

153 

1939-40  : 

Sept.-  Feb   '• 

24,180  j 

632  : 

192  i 

161  : 

3,182  ': 

461 

March-August  ! 

10,347  j 

341  : 

345  j 

415  j 

327  . 

526 

1940-41  : 

Sept.  -  Feb  ! 

5,475  : 

213 

1,575  j 

75  : 

341  ; 

446 

Month  -  • 

1938-39 

September  

32,731  : 

865  : 

0 

9 

701 

347 

October  

37,443  : 

1,377  : 

0 

42 

2,762 

679 

November  

24,140  I 

1,926  \ 

0 

25 

2,072 

814 

December  

25,834 

1,272 

0 

24 

1,256 

225 

January  

21,876 

1,109 

0 

35 

1,023 

100 

February  

18,643 

722 

125 

57 

1,521 

86 

March  

15,360 

788 

545 

77 

1,090 

189 

April  

9,618 

129 

226 

80 

816 

134 

May  

9,801 

374 

0 

103 

907 

198 

June  

7,143 

53 

0 

30 

;  347 

161 

July  

8,320 

194 

0 

10 

1,131 

:  107 

August  

17,315 

99 

0 

i  16 

■  919 

■  129 

1939-40  Prel. 

September  

28,795 

586 

j  a/ 

:  18 

:  2,643 

•  580 

October  

November  

December  

January  

27,298 
14,3<55 
16  654 
;       34',  228 

979 
;  343 
:  810 

;  871 

:  215 

\  Wz 

161 

:  2 

CO 

:  32 

;  136 

i  8,198 

1^890 
:  1J615 

:  1,089 

:  IsS 

;  97 

February  

j  23,798 

:  203 

;  164 

:  751 

:  1,434 

j  454 

March  

:  15,512 

i  257 

:  1,122 

j  567 

1  1,454 

i  949 

April  

:  12,853 

:  471 

906 

j  833 

:  359 

i  471 

May  

i  7,166 

:  233 

:  0 

j  657 

:  102 

'  140 

June  

•  4,724 

166 

'  5 

:  52 

\  17 

:  311 

July  

;  11,928 

•  577 

!  a/ 

:  0 

•  26 

:  590 

August   

;  9,897 

•  339 

:  39 

:  378 

\  6 

;        by  b 

1940-41  Prel. 

September  

j  7,231 

:  172 

:  283 

i  270 

:  122 

j  168 

October  

j  8,548 

291 

•  3,229 

:  42 

:  8 

:  322 

November  

4,987 

:  306 

2,709 

:  0 

:  22 

:  61 

December  

:  4,205 

:  60 

;      2, 268 

:  72 

•  253 

i  535 

January  

•  4,383 

437 

:  0 

:  0 

j  498 

:  1,181 

February  

2,994 

;  12 

:  960 

:  65 

:  1,142 

408 

Continued  - 
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ESPOIfflS  BY  COTTEISS  0?  32ESTIKATIQU:    Value  of  agricultural  products, 
by  months,   September  1938  zo  date— Continued 


Europe,  Continued 


Year  and  month  '• 

Nether-  ; 

Poland  & 

France 

lands  ! 

Belgium  \ 

Norway 

Denmark  \ 

Danzig 

Year  beginning  Sept.l' 

1,000  : 

'1,000  j 

1,000  j 

1,000 

1,000  ; 

1,000 

Monthly  average  —  ' 

dollars  ! 

dollars  > 

dollars  : 

dollars 

dollars  ; 

dollars 

1938-39 

Sept.  -  Feb  j 

3,594  : 

3,205  | 

2,281  : 

510 

582  j 

1,001 

March-August   : 

1,307  ; 

1,804  • 

1,871  j 

421 

•    321  j 

512 

1933-40  i 

Sept.  -  Feb  : 

6,024  • 

5,266  | 

2,782  : 

1,714 

1,311 

a/ 

March-August   ; 

2,  208 

835  \ 

587 

152 

•     117  ' 

0 

1340-41 

Sept.  —  Feb  • 

0  : 

0  j 

0  : 

0 

1 

0 

Month-  : 

1,938-39  ; 

September  • 

4,774  : 

3,417 

2, 174  ; 

378 

620 

992 

October   

5,444 

3,507  ; 

3,101 

929 

998 

850 

November   

5, 136 

3,063  ■ 

2  861 

757 

1,018 

December  . 

2,  933 

2,401 

1  £-04 

496 

1, 117 

January   

1,  975 

3,  921 

1,735 

397 

294 

1,015 

February  •• 

1,  299 

2,  329 

2,008 

334 

329 

1,017 

March  

2,  569 

2,291 

2, 175 

285 

299 

1, 183 

April  

2,108 

2,  344 

1,484 

595 

3-13 

344 

May  • 

1,761 

1,601 

3, 123 

527 

•  338 

267 

June  

1,207 

1,048 

1,099 

485 

190  ■ 

417 

July  

796 

1,0«±3 

1,172 

•351 

346 

599 

August   

2,399 

2,495 

2, 171 

285 

437 

261 

1939-40  Prol. 

September   

3,448 

4,493 

3,552 

:  1,212 

849 

2 

October   

6,203 

4,723 

2,702 

:  3,548 

"2 , 366 

a/ 

Hover.be  r  

2,  941 

i  6,697 

2,  900 

1  1,354 

•718 

0 

December   

4,  205 

6,211 

2,799 

i  1,472 

1,  329 

0 

.January  

10,798 

:  6,671 

',  1,276 

;      1 , 544 

777 

0 

February   

8,548 

2,  798 

;      3 , 464 

1, 153 

1,  829 

o 

.March  

3,883 

;  3,009 

:  1,986 

799 

•  693 

0 

,  April   

3,429 

;  1,463 

■  1,245 

:  113 

8 

o 

..May  

:       2, 159 

•  540 

'  292 

!  0 

I  sJ 

0 

June  

!  3,775 

:  0 

\  o 

\  1 

0 

0 

July  

i  o 

j  0 

:  o 

!  0 

:  o 

0 

August   

:  0 

!  ° 

0 

\  0 

',  o 

0 

1940-41  Prel. 

September   

i  o 

0 

j  0 

•  n 

0 

0 

October   

i  o 

:  o 

:  o 

:  o 

;  o 

0 

November   

:  o 

:  o 

i  o 

:  0 

:  o 

0 

December   

:  0 

i  o 

:  o 

:  0 

»  3 

0 

January   

!  0 

:  o 

:  o 

:  0 

:  l 

0 

February   

:  0 

0 

!  o 

I  o 

0 

0 
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EXPORTS  BY  COUNTRIES  OF  DESTINATION:    Value  of  agricultural  products, 
"by  months,   September  1938  to  date-Continued 


Europe,  Continued 


I  L  ei  I      CXLIUL    J.lUIXUll  * 

Ci  7  P  C  V>  Q«— 

\J  ti      w  !■»  W 

Germany 

Italy 

Spain 

Tnt.P  1 

1  U  UCXl 

Slovakia  < 

%  Austria  < 

Europe 

Europe 

Year  beginning  Sept.l: 

1,000 

1,000  ; 

1,000 

1,000 

1  1,000 

1,000 

Monthly  average—  '< 

dollars 

dollars 

do liars 

dollars 

dollars 

dollars 

1938-39  ! 

Sept.  -  Feb  

1,316 

2,643  i 

1,638 

191 

708 

47,644 

99 

1,436  : 

887 

160 

413 

22,467 

1939-40  : 

Sept.  -  Feb  

0 

9 

3,635  : 

2,011 

1,  983 

53,543 

March-August   

0 

a/  ; 

1,681 

536 

708 

19,125 

1940-41 

Sept.  -  Feb  

0 

0 

0  • 

24 

529 

8,679 

Month- 

1938-39 

September   

2,368 

4,563 

1,403 

31 

917 

56,290 

October   

1,563 

3,160 

2,214 

211 

951 

65,231 

November  

1,156 

2,3<±8 

1,819 

91 

821 

48,516 

December   

848 

1,  940 

1,  903 

4  ■ 

628 

'  43,328 

J  anuary  

889 

2, 130 

1,196 

25 

372  " 

38,097 

February  

1,070 

1,719 

1,295 

783 

562 

34,399 

March   

589 

2,088 

1,752 

57 

649 

31,986 

April  ,  

4 

1,  230 

762 

18 

372  ' 

20,577 

May  

0 

1,543 

538 

215 

493 

21,789 

June  

0 

1,073 

649 

17 

283 

14, 202 

July  

o 

1, 149 

823 

55 

274 

16, 370 

August  

o 

1,534 

796 

596 

426 

29, 878 

1939-40  Prel. 

Scot  ember  . 

o 

35 

2,  567 

?  P13 

2  512 

53  505 

October  

o 

18 

3, 415 

1  709 

1,  887 

64  352 

Novell-)  p  v 

o 

o 

1  458 

P  ^48 

39  P30 

Don  prihOT* 

0 

3 

O  ,  tUD 

P  4P7 

4-7  fJRI 

January   

o 

o 

4,  030 

1  397 

1  336 

64, 937 

February   

o 

o 

4,455 

1,  881 

1, 199 

52, 181 

March   

o 

o 

3,  664 

1,  002 

1,  732 

36  629 

April   

0 

sJ 
1 

2,  970 

1,  286 

1,032 

27,439 

May  ,  

0 

2,  960 

\  706 

583 

15,538 

June  

0 

0 

493 

195 

527 

10,266 

Jl]  1  V 

'  a/ 

'             1 Q 
XV 

1  PD 

August   

0 

0 

0 

7 

255 

11,617 

1940-41  Prel. 

September   

0 

;  o 

:  o 

i  8 

137 

8,391 

October   

0 

i  o 

:  o 

1 

237 

12,678 

November   

0 

0 

:  0 

:  1 

697 

8,783 

December   

0 

:  0 

:  0 

:  19 

1,155 

8,570 

January   

0 

:  o 

0 

:  14 

171 

7,185 

February  

:  0 

;  0 

:  0 

:  99 

788 

6,468 
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'  EXPORTS  BY  COUNTRIES  Of  DESTINATION:     Value  of  agricultural  products, 
by  months,  September  1938  to  date-Continued 


Latin  American  Republics  and  the. 

Canal  Zone 

Year  and  month  : 

v^U.  Jet 

Manama,  < 
Rep.&  C.ZJ 

,/  Q  r"\      iyi ip  1  q  ' 

-*-'X  CL/.11 

Year  beginning  Sept.  1  : 

1,000 

1,000  : 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

Monthly  average  -  ; 

dollars  '. 

dollars  ; 

dollars 

dollars  • 

dollars  ; 

dollars 

1938-39  ! 

1,863 

580  j 

493 

493 

297  : 

156 

1,535  ' 

445  j 

436 

590  : 

376  " 

71 

1939-40  : 

Sept.-  Feb  : 

1,972 

576  ' 

622 

752  • 

469 

238 

March- August    ' 

1,842 

443 

734 

770 

396 

178 

1940-41 

Sept.-  Feb  

2,183 

583 

916 

548 

295 

266 

Month  - 

1938-39 

September   

2,060 

309 

483 

611 

226 

149 

October   

2,064 

380 

481 

530 

276 

518 

November   

1,552 

395 

542 

448 

318 

140 

December   

1,657 

671 

470 

573 

309 

87 

J  anuary  

1,973 

882 

577 

398 

302 

54 

February   

1,874 

845 

402 

398 

352 

50 

March  

1,616 

1,125 

398 

582 

476 

49 

April  '  

1,348 

411 

442 

558 

382 

51 

May   

1,407 

268 

416 

560 

237 

54 

June   

1,545 

303 

417 

588 

441 

77 

July   

1,726 

281 

466 

671 

500 

51 

August   

1,466 

284 

476 

583 

217 

146 

1939-40  Prel. 

September   

3,072 

;  403 

571 

850 

371 

:  328 

October   

2,506 

!  1,061 

:  722 

984 

572 

402 

November   

1,109 

:  508 

754 

889 

457 

1  298 

December   

•  1,374 

:  489 

564 

820 

548 

:  172 

J  anuary   

:  1,777 

501 

411 

508 

383 

99 

February   

1,994 

:  393 

;  707 

458 

:  '481 

:     1  127 

March   

:  1,824 

:  439 

i  614 

i  623 

i  '  523 

163 

April  

1,907. 

:  327 

597 

705 

:  559 

75 

May   

2,098 

:  369 

:  830 

939 

287 

\  132 

June   

:  1,895 

378 

797 

:  813 

:  514 

278 

July   

:  1,783 

;  546 

i  647 

;  826 

: '  271 

145 

iiUgUS  %  

1,542 

596 

:  920 

715 

:  222 

j  275 

1940-41  Prel. 

September   

•  1,853 

:  413 

795 

:  622 

;  252 

:  376 

October   

;  1,939 

541 

j  903 

705 

j  340 

:  421 

November   

2,288 

:  573 

:  1,112 

:  734 

361 

266 

December   

i  2,245 

:  716 

:  883 

;  563 

:  313 

•  184 

January  

2,149 

623 

:  692 

673 

;  270 

|  155 

February   

i  2,621 

;  633 

:  1,113 

;  593 

!  234 

;  192 
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EXPORTS  BY  COUNTRIES  OF  DESTINATION:     Value  of  agricultural  products, 
(-  '  "'"by  »6nft2i#r  S$pte«i."ber   1938  to  4at9-»tetiB«»d 


Year  and  month 

Latin  American  Republics  and 
1         the  Canal  Zone,  Con. 

British 
'.7e  st 

French 
VJest 

Nether- 
lands 

West 
Indies 

Argentina 

Other 

|  Total 

Indies 

Indies 

Year  beginning  Sept. 1 

1,000 

1,000 

i  1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

'  1,000 

LI  on  "hlil  v  flvpTfl/^p  — 

'J.X  UUXj       Co  V  wX  CL c..^ O 

dollars 

dollars 

:  dollars 

dollars 

dollar  s 

dollars 

1938-39 

Sent     -  Ep"h 

118 

655 

;  4,665 

000 

40 

Mat  pVi— An/^ii 

I  L      -t-LL;  .l^O  U        •  ••••• 

63 

601 

;  4,117 

273 

'  26 

147 

193CS  — 40 

Sati  "h     —  TPp"h 

0  •               X,  C  U  •  •••••• 

180 

843 

j     5 , 652 

64 

210 

!•■[ o t*  r*"h — An  nil  o  *H 

166 

695 

!     5 , 224 

80 

200 

-u  xJ  T.  W      "  J- 

180 

725 

;  5,796 

139 

150 

247 

Moti  "hVi  — 

1938-79 

sp*n  t*.  PTn"hpT 

121 

767 

.:  4,726 

251 

77 

186 

269 

704 

;  5,222 

295 

50 

•  162 

J-  ■        V  will  l_/  w  X 

128 

606 

I  4,129 

280 

40 

150 

Decejn"ber   .  . 

107 

689 

;     4 , 563 

311 

45 

160 

J  anus  rv 

v                                   \            •  •••••••••• 

29 

495 

•  4,710 

278 

11 

123 

Fe'brija'rv 

52 

664 

:  4,637 

284 

17 

149 

Mar  ch 

50 

679 

!  4,975 

310 

17 

158 

Apr il  

74 

590 

j  3,856 

276 

41 

157 

Mav 

79 

435 

3,456 

247 

32 

119 

Jiin  p 

44 

626 

:  4,141 

281 

23 

152 

J  uly  

33 

723 

:  4,451 

290 

20 

143 

Au<r-'ii<?t 

96 

557 

:  3,825 

232 

24 

150 

1Q3Q-40  Prpl 

SpY-i  +■ ,071-1  "hp  V 

184 

936 

j  6,715 

392 

47 

277 

Dr*"h  n"hpv 

276 

1,076 

7  ,599 

379 

34 

252 

VGIUUCI  ......<«.. 

197 

655 

:  4,867 

287 

59 

143 

T)p  r»  pni"h  AT* 

160 

826 

;  4,953 

355 

110 

231 

v  ctii  uai       •  .•••«••••• 

94 

814 

•  4,687 

245 

74 

172 

1 1  ui  u.cix  y    .*..••.•••  < 

169 

762 

;  5,091 

59 

184 

-'-'ill  Oil     »••«•..  ...... 

131 

821 

1  5,138 

61 

184 

ii  ............. 

105 

610 

;  4,885 

100 

41 

174 

uay  

95 

776 

5,526 

xUO 

59 

202 

J  une   

268 

710 

:  5,653 

1  Al 

49 

208 

J  U--L.7  .............. 

281 

627 

;  5,126 

no 

Xxu 

145 

219 

August   

114 

632 

:  5,016 

141 

126 

215 

1940-41  Prel. 

September   

258 

564 

;  5,133 

121 

165 

229 

Octooer   

243 

750 

5,842 

141 

210 

237 

November   

46 

794 

6,174 

119 

157 

268 

December   

185 

832 

;  5,921 

169 

34 

244 

January   

161 

756 

5,479 

123 

133 

272 

February   

188 

655 

6,229 

163 

201 

233 
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EXPORTS  BY  COUNTRIES  OF  DESTINATION 
"by  months,  September 


Value  of  agricultural  product 
1938  to  date-Continued 


s , 


Year  and  month 

:  Canada 

:  Japan 

I  fiVnna 
wixilcl 

:  b/ 

^Philippine 
j  Islands 

Other 
countries 

Total 

Ysar  "be.?"]  nni  rip1  Spnt,  1 

1  nnn 

r  ~T"~bn6 

,         X  |  \J\J  \J 

i  nnn 

•         X  |  \J\J\J 

i  nnn 

i  nnn 

l  onn 

linn fcVil  v  q vPTa^p- 

U.U  X  J.  ctX  b 

•    ^ril  1  are 

,    U.U  X  X  cl-l  o 

t     U.U  X  Xctl  o 

\,L\J  X  XcLX  O 

c]  r\  "1  1  qtg 
U-U  x  x  di  d 

1938-39 

Seiot .  -  Feb . 

i      4  765 

:    1  737 

9  596 

67  580 

Mar  ph-Au.^'iiett 

'       4  ROfi 

'     1  97^ 

'.  79ft 

?  573 

79  70? 

1939-40 

Set)t .  —  Feb 

V    •                   J-   O  L'  ♦  •••••• 

;     a  aro 

>    4  l  nn 

i  n44 

4  104 

81  49? 

March— August  

'  5.924 

'.    2  470 

!  2-054 

'  1.025 

P.253 

38  519 

1940-41 

Sept .  —  Feb .  ...... 

4  790 

•  745 

■     1  328 

1  069 

2,842 

25  785 

Month  - 

1938-39 

September   

4 . 435 

:    5  18S 

'  886 

2  535 

75  194 

October   

5,954 

4,084 

'     1  236 

:       935  : 

3,772 

86,941 

November  .......... 

8 ,793 

6  ?7S 

;     1  465 

:     1  209 

2  751 

73  609 

De  eeniber 

3  515 

5  99ft 

i     ?  ^ft7 

Uv 

2  ft55 

January   

3,194 

3,634 

;  1,936 

718 

1,986 

54,687 

February  

2,700 

3,471 

2,578 

!    ,  810 

1 ,681 

50  726 

March  

3,496 

6,559 

3.170 

910 

3 ,415 

54.996 

April   

4,225 

3,032 

2 . 300 

;        681  : 

2,491 

37  636 

May   

5,587 

2,268 

3.084 

809 

2,609 

40  000 

June  

5,242 

1,652 

1,297 

:    852  ; 

2,292 

30,134 

July  

4,063 

1,550 

1,325 

726 

2,290 

31 .228 

August   

4,420 

1,860 

673 

812 

2 , 342  : 

44,216 

1939-40  Prel. 

September   

4,761 

2,682 

1,206 

1,116  : 

3,652  • 

74, 353 

October   

9,230 

5,641 

3 . 431 

w  }  ^wx 

1  587  ■ 

3  ?53  ■ 

95  758 

November  

5,882 

6  315 

?  77 n 

3"  4R7 

63,871 

December  • 

fi  ftAR 

o ,  OU  i 

A  ARC 

f  f  ,  4to  X 

January   • 

6 , 349 

9,079 

4  8?6 

9R3 

5  ftRP 

97  274 

February    • 

6,316 

5  471 

o ,  o  ox 

on? 

o ,  ^  oo 

ftn  pr3 

March  

5,530 

4  53? 

3  773 

1  94-1 

P  974  ! 

O , JOT  | 

fin  p?7 

April   ; 

6  P74  • 

7  Af)A 
o ,  w± 

QPQ 

9    e;P  O 

A7  PAT 

May   ', 

OiUOU ■ 

X ,  <dD<o    •  i 

X  ,xuo 

oo , Uoo 

June   ; 

8,339  j 

2,014 

1,455  [ !  : 

958  : 

1,926  ; 

31,009 

July  j 

4,698 

2,528 

1,825  i 

1  074 

2  315 

31  3on 

OX | UvW 

August  

4,549  : 

396 

892 

633  ; 

2,716  ; 

.26,301 

1940-41  Prel. 

September    : 

3,844  i 

435 

849 

728  ; 

2,269 

22,164 

October   

7,801  ; 

923  : 

1,451  ; 

1,126  : 

2,998 

33,407 

November    1 

4,861  ; 

441  i 

1,543  • 

1,235  : 

3,234: 

26,816 

December    : 

4,998  : 

836  ; 

1,095  .  : 

1,229 

2,777  ; 

25,873 

January    ■ 

3,434  .  : 

800 

1,190'  : 

938 

2,581  : 

22,135 

FebruarjT-   • 

3,804  : 

1,037  ; 

rr  rr  

1,839  ; 

1,156 

3,182 

24,312 
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Exports  During  the  Two  T.'ars 

The  chart  on  page  579  presents  strikingly  the  divergent  courses 
followed  "by  United  States  farm  exports  in  the  two  wars.     If  one  elimi- 
nates the  effects  of  the  unusually  large  cotton  shipments  which  occurred 
for  chiefly  nonwar  reasons  in  the  early  months  of  the  present  war,  there 
is  a  more-or-less  steady  decline  in  exports  of  other  commodities.  Dur- 
ing the  earlier  war,  on  the  other  hand,  exports  rose  continuously  to 
record  levels. 

Of  the  numerous  reasons  for  this  difference,  perhaps  the  most 
striking  is  the  difference  in  the  credit  position  of  the.  United  Kingdom. 
In  the  early  war  the  United  Kingdom's  credit  for  use  in  purchasing  from 
the  United  States  was  practically  unlimited.    Not  only  did  it. have 
tremendous  resources  to  offer  in  return  for  United  States  exports,  "but 
it  was  able  to  negotiate  huge  loans.    At  the  outset  of  the  present  war, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  resources  of  the  United  Kingdom  had  "been  reduced 
"by  a  long  period  of  low  exports  and  an  extensive  program  of  defense 
preparation.    Moreover,  it  had  been  made  illegal  for  the  United. States  to 
lend  to  the  United  Kingdom  or  to  furnish  it  goods  on  other  than  a  cash- 
and-carry  "basis.    As  a  result,  the  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  was 
concerned  to  use  its  available  resources  for  nothing  "but  the  most  neces- 
sary war  supplies. 

Another  significant  difference  "between  conditions  in  the  two 
wars  as  they  affected  United  States  farm  exports  lay  in  the  degree  of 
control  over  imports  exercised  "by  belligerents.     It  was  not  until  late 
in  the  earlier  war  that  the  allied  countries  established  controls  over 
the  amount  of  imports  of  foodstuffs,  whereas  such  controls  were  insti- 
tuted almost  immediately  upon  the  outbreak  of  the  present  war.  Since 
these  controls  have  been  designed  primarily  to  conserve  foreign  exchange, 
it  is  clear  that  this  difference  is  not  entirely  independent  of  the  first 
one  mentioned. 

Another  difference  of  importance  was  the  degree  to  which  available 
shipping  was  adequate  to  meet  the  import  needs  of  the  Allies.     In  both 
wars  the  problem  of  supplying  the  United  Kingdom  with  adequate  food  and 
material  was  great.     In  the  first  war,  however,  the. problem  was  success- 
fully solved.    Whether  it  will  again  be  solved  in  the  present  war  is  a 
question.     Thus  far,  and  especially  in  the  past  few  months  (see  discus- 
sion of  shipping  on  pages  554  and  555),  it  does  not  appear  that  a  complete 
solution  has  been  found. 

The  outlook  for  the  future  was  discussed  in  some  detail  in  the 
March  25  supplement  to  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets  in. terms  of  the  possible 
effects  of  the  Lend-Lease  Act.     Since  this  development  may  possibly  in 
some  measure  recreate  the  general  trade  conditions  of  the  last  war,  it 
is  possible  that  the  export  curve  may  again  rise  during  the  course  of 
the  next  6  months. 
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U.  S.  AGRICULTURAL  EXPORTS  IN  THE  WORLD 
WAR  AND  THE  PRESENT  WAR 

QUANTITY  INDEX  ADJUSTED  FOR  SEASONAL  VARIATION  (  PRE-WAR  12  MONTH'100  ) 
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VALUE  SUMMARY  TABLE:     Foreign  trade  in  agricultural  products,  July-February, 


1939-40 

and  1940- 

41 

Commodity 

July-February 

or 

xyoy—'±u 

1   1  QAO_A1  • 

1940-41  increase  (+) 

Commodity  group 

or  decrease  (,-) 

i  non 

X  ,  \J\J\J 

1,000 

Agricultural  products- 

dollars 

dollars 

U-O  x  xai  o 

X  Li  OtJIJ.  b 

664,394 

•312,314: 

_7K9  nAn 

—  fiP 

—  Do 

^7<V  7A(~) 

O  i  Jj  fic\J 

Ou-j,  BOO1 
• 

— PP  7R7 

—  u 

Exports  (domestic) 

Total  exports  of  all  commodities   

p  APR  OT;q 

9   R^P  17V 
<o ,  OOo,  If  i. 

1 OA  Q 

^j.uo,  yoo 

i  pen  oac 

o ,  oxy ,  oo  f 

_Ao9  OTP 
-rt»jy ,  u  Xic 

+i&«J 

RCA  r4QA. 

91  p  71  A: 

-352,030  : 

-62 

273,663 

43,220: 

— Q^f)  AAA 

Agricultural,  other  than  cotton  ,  j 

205,726 

164,094: 

-121, 632 

-43 

Principal  fruits  and  fruit  prep.i 

49  799 

i  a  7on: 

-35,099 

-70 

47,031 

23, 100: 

— P^  9^1 

—  OG , jOl 

— SI 

—  X 

55,613 

40,946 

—1—  R7P 
—  x*x j  ore 

— ?fi 

ou 

Cottonseed  &  linseed  cake  &  meal; 

A 

'  on-' 

wA  SAP) 

OVJ  ,  OOJ. 

1  0  Poft 

1U|  OG  u 

_1  Q  07c; 
—  X  .v  ,  17  (  G 

—  DD 

o  fifiA 

1  o  AD  Pi 

xin  7AP 

+XU  ,  O'xo 

-lPOA 

Other  agricultural  products  . . .  • 

Or?  7K7 
yO,  OOu 

oy,  j  jo 

—00,  rD r 

"Ou 

Imports  (for  consumption)  ! 

■ 

lt  ooy ,  oco 

X  ,  fuf,  OXU- 

+XUU,  yjoc, 

+7 

■  ( 

Nonagri cultural  ,  > 

ou  r ,  yuo 

1/lA    CI  7 
'J44,  DX  fj 

-too,  /uy 

440 ,  O'JU 

Do  J,  r  XU. 

4y4, XoU 

.LOT 

Supplementary  agricultural  ! 

o  ro,  r4U 

OD<5,  yuc( 

on    n  E7 

—22, ror 

1           — b 

Sugqr,   excluding  "beet  ' 

OA     A  A  C 

yu , 440 

r  X ,  ~±  X4; 

T  n  ATT 

— iy , Ooi 

Ol 

i           — oX 

Principal  vegetable  oils, expressed  ■ 

OO,  -±b2 

24, you 

— c, 504 

— do 

Hides  and  skins  ....   ......  .' 

nr7     o  OH 

go,  221 

go, 1  r  b 

—40 

—  X 

O-l  Q7C 
OT  ,  'J 

oa  enn 
<d4,  bUU 

-232 

-1 

Flaxseed                                              ,  ! 

y ,  o  y  o 

D,  rDo 

-4, 140 

-42 

Wool , unmf d. , excl . f ree  for  carpets  I 

25,349 

55,334; 

+29,935 

i  +113 

Cattle,  dutiable   1 

10, 775 

11, 172 

+397 

:  +4 

10,555 

10,4961 

-59 

:  -1 

l.  Tnr-n  p  n  ' 

3,339 

3,005 

-5,034 

:  -66 

7,004 

6,905 

-99 

Beef,   canned,  including  corned  ...  ; 

6, 152 

3,735 

-2,367 

:  -38 

6 , 207 

9,210 

+3,003 

:  +48 

7,579 

7,47? 

«102 

;  -1 

Other  supplementary  agricultural  ,  ; 

101,427  ' 

35,  69-3; 

—15,729 

!  -16 

~aj     Corrected,  to  ApriX  2,   ly4i.     W^J     Less  than  0.5  percent. 
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QUANTITY  SUMMARY  TABLE:  Foreign  trade  in  agricultural  products  (index  numbers), 
 July-February t  1940-4l.  with  comparisons  a/  


Commodity  or 
commodity  group 


July-February 


9-year 

average 

1930-31 
to 

1938-39 


1932-39 


1939-U0 


19U0-U1 


Increase  (+) 
or  decrease  (-) 
1940-41 

from  :1940~4l 
9-year  •  from 
average  :193%-39 


Exports: 

AH  agricultural  commodities  b/ 
Cotton  fiber,-  incl.  linters. 
All  coramoditres  except  cotton 
Tobacco,  unmanufactured  ... 

Fruits   

.rtieat  and  wheat  flour  ..... 
Grains,  other  than  wheat 

and  flour   

Pork,  cured   

Lard,  including  neutral  . . . 

Imports: 

All  agricultural  commodities  jc/ 

Complementary  d/  

Supplementary  d/  

Sugar  and  molasses   

tfojl, excl.fr ee  for  carpets 

Hides  and  skins   

Dairy  products   

Vegetable  oils  and  oilseeds 

Grains,  grain  products, 
and  feeds   

Tobacco,  leaf   


January,  ]■  9 24  -  December, 


1929  -  1&0 


74 

7^ 

24 

-50  \ 

=50 

89 

:  50 

:  95 

:  16 

-73 

:  -3* 

60 

76 

\  56 

32 

-28 

Till 

;  -44 

101 

115 

71 

31 

-70 

:  -84 

123 

151 

108 

37 

-86 

:~ii4 

39 

60 

\  32 

20 

-19 

j  -40 

4o 

121 

62 

"i 

+13 

i  -68 

22 

18 

:  23 

-18 

'  -14 

^5 

29 

:  36 

21 

-24 

;  -8 

93 

89 

i  103 

120 

+27 

:  -^2 

106 

102 

i  116 

144 

+38 

77 

73 

:  86 

90 

+13 

;  +i7 

68 

59 

:  79 

P 

+7 

:  +16 

kl 

37 

;  ill 

242 

+201 

+205 

66 

69 

77 

92 

+26 

+23 

55 

52 

56 

22 

-33  • 

'  -30 

110  ' 

116 

100 

92 

-18  j 

~24 

203 

62 

107 

111  i 

-92  : 

+49 

71 

7^ 

jk  i 

79  • 

+8  . 

+5 

a/  Average  of  monthly  index  not  adjusted  for  seasonal  variation, 
b/  Based  on  7^  classifications. 
c/  Based  on  122  classifications. 

d/  Supplementary  agricultural  imports  consist  of  all  imports  similar  to  agricul- 
tural commodities  produced  commercially  in  the  United  States,  together  with  all 
other  agricultural  imports  interchangeable  to  any  significant  extent  with  such 
United  States  commodities.     Complementary  agricultural  imports  include  all  others, 
about "95  percent  of  which  consist  of  rubber,  coffee,  raw  silk,  cacao  beans,  wool 
for  carpets,  bananas,  tea,  and  spices. 
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SUMMARY  TABLE'. 
1931-32  to 


Value  of  foreign  trade,  monthly  average, 
1939-40,  and  monthly,  January  1939  to  date 


Year  and  month: 


Monthly  average 


1931-  32. 

1932-  33. 

1933-  34. 

1934-  35. 

1935-  36. 

1936-  37. 

1937-  38. 

1938-  39. 

1939-  40. 
1939 

January. 
February 
March. .  . 
April. .  . 

May  

June. . . . 

1939-  40  Prel 

July  

August. . . 
September 
October. . 
November. 
December. 
January. . 
February. 
March. . . . 
April. .  . . 

May  

June  

1940-  41  Prel 

July  

August. . . 
September 
Octobe  r.  . 
November. 
December. 
January. . 

^February. 


Domestic  exports 


Agricultural 


Imports  a/ 


All 


All 

:    Agr. , 

;  commodi 

Supple— 

Comple- 

commodi- 

Total 

Cotton, 

:  excl. 

ties 

!  Total 

;  mentary 

:  mentary 

ties 

unmf d. 

cotton 

Million 

Millior 

.  Million 

Million 

Million 

iMillion 

j  Million 

•Million 

dollars 

dollars 

dollars 

dollars 

dollars 

■dollars 

dollars 

■  dollars 

159.0 

62.7 

28.3 

34.4 

144.2 

;  69.5 

:  31.2 

■  38.3 

117.8 

49.1 

27.0 

22.1 

97.3 

;  5i.i 

;  23.5 

;  27.6 

167.4 

65.6 

36.9 

28.  7 

139.  5 

:  69.9 

!  34.9 

:  35.0 

173.8 

55.7 

27.8 

27.9 

149.1 

i  77.8 

;  41.5 

:  36.3 

198.0 

63.9 

33.2 

30.7 

184.0 

i  95.1 

:  53.5 

:  41.6 

232.6 

61.0 

31.9 

29.1 

241.0 

;  128.1 

i      72. 3 

:  55.8 

280.1 

74.2 

26.0 

48.2 

194.2 

96.3 

:  49.0 

:  47.3 

240.4 

56.9 

14.9 

42.0 

173.2 

83.2 

:  40.5 

j  42.7 

312.3 

61.6 

29.0 

32.6 

204.0 

!  103.3 

47.6 

;  55.7 

210.3 

54.7 

15.0 

39.7 

169.4 

'  84.0 

37.5 

•  46.5 

216.2 

50.7 

13.  7 

37.0 

152. 6 

74.8 

35.5 

:  39.3 

264.0 

55.0 

17.0 

33.0 

191.3 

96.5 

45.5 

51.0 

227.6 

37.6 

9.2 

28.4 

185.9 

83.2 

43.6 

"  39.6 

246.1 

40.0 

7.5 

32.5 

194.2 

93.2 

45.0 

.  48.2 

233.5 

30.1 

6.2 

23.9 

178.4 

87.9 

44.1 

43.8 

226.7 

31.2 

6.0 

25.2 

170.4 

83.8 

44.2 

39.6 

247.4 

44.2 

11.6 

32.6 

180.2 

89.8 

44.0 

45.8 

284.4 

74.4 

35.4 

39.0 

199.4 

101.4 

50.1 

51.3 

323. 1 

95.8 

47.2 

48.6 

207.1 

102.5 

43.  7 

58.8 

286.8 

63.9 

30.6 

33.3 

214.5 

101.4 

43.0 

58.4 

357.3 

77.5 

43.7 

33.8 

232.  7 

119.3 

49.7 

69.6 

360.6 

97.2 

59.9 

37.3 

234.6 

123. 1 

50.7 

72.4 

339.0 

80.3 

44.3 

36.0 

190.2 

100.1 

50.3 

49.8 

343.1 

60.2 

26.2 

34.0  ' 

206.6 

107.7 

48.8 

58.9 

315.4 

47.2 

20.8 

26.4 

203.1 

105.7 

46.0 

59.7 

316.5 

36.0 

12.7 

22.3 

203.9 

105,0 

52.9 

52.1 

344.3 

31.0 

8.5 

22.5 

205.3 

99.7 

48.0 

51.7 

312.0 

31.3 

7.9 

23.4 

217.9 

108.4 

45.0 

63.4 

342.9 

26.3 

3.6 

22.7 

214.4 

104.6 

41.3 

63.3 

288.5 

22.2 

5.1 

17.1 

196.3 

93.1 

34.0 

59.1 

336.2 

33.4 

10.5 

22.9  . 

212.9 

108.5 

42.2 

66.3 

321.2 

26.8 

7.7 

19.1 

217.3 

109.5 

40.2 

69.3 

25.9 

6.4 

19.5  ; 

238.3 

119.9 

43.4 

76.5 

318.0 

22.1 

3.1 

19.0  ; 

223.6 

125.7 

52.0 

73.7 

298.3 

24.3 

3.8 

20.5  ' 

216.6 

123.0  . 

54.8  ■ 

68.2 

Agricultural 


a/  General  imports  prior  to  1933-34;   subsequently,  imports  for  consumption. 
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SUMMARY  TABLE:     Quantity  indexes  of  foreign  trade,  1931-32  to  1939-40,  and  monthly, 
adjusted  for  seasonal  variation,  January  1939  to  date 


Domestic  exports 

:     Imports  (for 

consumption)  a/ 

Agricultural  c/ 

i        Agricultural  d/ 

Year  and  month 

All 

Cotton, 

Total, 

All 

Supnle- 

<  Comple- 

commodi- 

Total 

incl. 

except 

!  commodi- 

Total 

:  mentary 

.  mentary 

ties  b/ 

linters 

cotton 

' ties  b/ 

i  e/ 

'  l/ 

Year  beginning 

July.l-  f/ 

January.  1924  -  December.  1929  =  100 

1931-32  

68 

86 

106 

67 

81 

90 

69 

:  108 

1932-.33  

54 

75 

;  102 

50 

68 

'  79 

■  60 

i  94 

1933-34  

64 

74 

:  99 

52 

81 

i  92 

!  106 

1934-35  

61 

49 

;  60 

•     '  38 

83 

;  90 

i  83 

:  97 

1935-36  

69 

57 

:  ?6 

40 

;  99 

103 

:  98 

'  106 

1936-37  

76 

51 

i  68 

;  38 

118 

116 

:  118 

115 

1937-38  

93 

70 

70 

70 

94 

92 

i   '  80 

102 

1938-39  

86 

57 

43 

70 

90 

91  • 

77 

102 

1939-40  Prel. 

106 

64 

:  78 

:  50 

98 

102 

87 

113 

1939 

January  

77 

57 

!  37 

75 

89 

92 

•  74 

105 

February  ' 

78 

62 

44 

79 

79 

'     '  83' 

70 

93 

March  

96 

68 

55 

81 

100 

97 

78 

111 

April  

83 

54 

38 

68 

96 

•  82 

69 

91 

May  

91 

59 

36 

80 

99 

100 

80 

114 

June  

86 

42 

32 

51 

91 

96 

•  85 

105 

1939-40  Prel. 

July  

84 

47 

37 

57 

87 

91 

90 

92 

August  

91 

68 

70 

65 

91 

97 

'  '  93 

100 

September  

99 

69 

84 

55 

100 

103 

98 

108 

0  ctober  

111 

63 

*  76 

51 

104 

107 

86 

123 

November  

98 

44 

49 

"38 

106 

108 

85 

126 

December  

119 

61 

79 

43 

113 

121 

108 

131 

January  ' 

116 

92 

130 

56 

111 

113 

"  92 

129 

February  

110 

91 

124 

60 

88 

94 

88 

98 

March  t 

112 

66 

74 

59 

95 

92 

73 

107 

April  

104 

60 

75 

46 

94  ' 

97 

71 

116 

May  

105 

49 

57 

41 

95 

102  ; 

'  86 

114 

June.  

115 

41 

38 

44 

97 

102  | 

•  ■  88 

112 

1940-41  Prel. 

July  

107 

47 

44 

49 

103 

120 

• ' 92  •  . 

142 

August  

114 

31 

21 

41 

102 

114 

•  '  90  , 

134 

oeptemoer  

97 

18 

12 

23 

95  i 

102  ■ 

76  • 

121 

October  

115 

23 

17 

29 

104  : 

118  i 

'  96  " 

135 

November  

108 

19 

12 

25 

107 

129  ; 

102  i 

150 

December  

107 

18 

11 

25 

116 

131  : 

105  : 

150 

January  

105 

16 

7 

25 

107 

132 

106  < 

152 

February  

99 

22 

11 

33 

105 

131  : 

103  ; 

151 

a/  General  imports  prior  to  January  1,  1934.     b/  Compiled  from  indexes  prepared  by 
the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce.     Monthly  indexes  not  adjusted  for 
seasonal  variation,     c/  Based  on  74  classifications,     d/  Based  on  122  classifica- 
tions,    e/  See  note  d/,  page  570.     f/  Average  of  unadjusted  monthly  indexes. 
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EXPORTS:     Specified  agricultural  products,  monthly  average,  1931-32 
to  1939-40,  and  monthly,  January  1939  to  date 


Tobacco 

,  leaf 

Year  and  month 

J-li     X  U.VJ. 

CU.1  \JL  i 

Dark- 

cjhmil  — 

CU.1  L:. 

i  Pn  1  pi  n  d 

f  lup- 

fired 

r\  p  r»  q  » 

o  x  llc-  o 

'a/ 

pllVp  (\ 
\->  \JLJ-  C/  \X 

Sy.  and 

Tp.nn. 

:  1,000  ! 

1,000  ; 

1,000  : 

1,000 

1,000 . 

1,000 

Monthly  average- 

;  pounds  : 

pounds  ■ 

pounds  : 

pounds 

pounds 

1931-32  

. :     45,860  ; 

5,778 

2,131  i 

732 

.'23,791 

■6,683 

1932-33   

. :  47,155 

5,934  : 

1,475  ; 

704 

22,472 

5,304 

1933-34   

. '  45,951. 

5,957 

1,987  ; 

681 

27,528 

6,321 

1934-35   

. :     18,950  ; 

5,380  ■ 

999  j 

419 

20,373 

5,297 

1935-36   

. :  7,465- 

3,893  : 

362  ; 

529 

26,899 

4,578 

1936-37   

.  i      8 , 643 

3,271  : 

332  : 

475 

25,220 

4,274 

1937-38   

15,842: 

4,025  ; 

474  : 

485 

30,160 

3,782 

1938-39   

. :  19,956: 

4,894  \ 

1,105  : 

297 

30,208 

3,970 

1939-40   

. ;     21,400  | 

3,071  ; 

1,884  • 

531 

21,026 

2,925 

1939 

J anuary  . .  

, :     28,520  ; 

3,744  ; 

1,209  \ 

299 

22,286 

2,018 

February   

.  1  24,483; 

4,096  : 

1,139  \ 

277 

29 , 465 

1,759 

March   

. ;     22,157  ' 

5,434.  ; 

1,017  : 

340 

26,668 

6,151 

April  

. :  17,531: 

5,289  ; 

830  : 

184 

9,883 

5,737 

May   

.  ■  25,303! 

6,799  : 

937  ; 

148 

11,584 

8,201 

June  

. ■     22 , 682  . 

7,265  j 

818  ■ 

119 

6,051 

5,494 

1939-40  Prel. 

July   

i     25,339  | 

7,920  : 

1,984  j 

112 

10,161 

1,236 

August   

. :     22,848  ■ 

5,132  : 

1,038  j 

212 

28,412 

974 

September   , 

. ;  24,693" 

2,983  : 

1,465  1 

688 

36,038 

4,225 

October   

.;  19,091: 

2,029  ' 

1,060  : 

926 

20,431 

•  2,546 

November   

, :  25,706: 

2,131  : 

908  : 

604 

22,137 

1,845 

December   

, ■     18,917  j 

4,056  ; 

3,956  ; 

838 

22,862 

.  1,526 

J  anuary   

i     27,988  j 

6,299 

6,002 

1,068 

28,246 

2,037 

February   

i     25,133  ■ 

3,569  ; 

2,848  ' 

766 

13,540 

1,458 

March  

:     20,654  : 

654  ; 

574  '; 

447 

26,787 

1,840 

April   

, :  18,849 

577 

1,776  1 

355 

9,707 

4,042 

i  lay  

, ;     14,889  ! 

845 

650  i 

229 

21,111 

7  ,248 

June   

1     12,697  : 

662 

351  ! 

129  : 

12,880 

6,121 

1940-41  Prel. 

July   

28,239  : 

936  ' 

233  : 

141  i 

11,425 

862 

August   

;     10,181  : 

786 

324  j 

69  ' 

11,004 

470 

September   

9,956  : 

733  : 

429  j 

96  ' 

5,748 

176 

October   

10,198  ; 

630 

456  ■ 

206  ■ 

7,443 

260 

November   

|     10,228  : 

811  : 

289 

153 

7,807 

1,621 

December   

:    12,302  : 

829 

272 

114 

11,554 

3,178 

January   

;     13,366  ; 

571 

587 

56 

11,942 

537 

February   

14,830 

584 

652 

71 

10,276 

1,296 
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EXPORTS:     Specified  agricultural  products,  monthly  average,  1931-32 
to  1939-40,  and  monthly,  January  1939  to  date-Continued 

Apples,  !  :  ; 


Year  and  month 

;    Wheat , 

f  re  sh 

:  Pears, 

:  Oranges 

Raisins 

Prune  s , 

•  grain 

b/ 

•  fresh 

dried 

•  1 , 000 

1 ,000 

•  1,000 

.  1,000 

1  ,000 

1 ,000 

i-onthly  average- 

: bushels 

bu_s_hels 

!  pounds 

:  boxes 

pounds 

pounds 

1931-32   

. j    8 , 043 

1,503 

'    7 , 559 

295 

10,184 

20 , 328 

1932-33   

. :  1,741 

1 , 146 

9 ,999 

;  283 

9 ,376 

15,196 

1933-34   

. :  1,567 

1 , 022 

;  9,251 

:  237 

7 ,830 

16,903 

1934-35   

.  :  252 

672 

!  8,386 

j  341 

■  7,824 

12,726 

1935-36   

.  I  26 

1,020 

10,345 

454 

9  ,085 

18 ,137 

1936-37   

.  ;  264 

562 

•  10,943 

:  257 

9  ,351 

13,663 

1937-38   

.  ;  6,978 

913 

■  11,229 

;  494 

11,781 

17,899 

19  38-  39   

. ;  7,049 

1,006 

:  14,248 

•  632 

12,770 

17,836 

1939-40   

.  •  1,970 

268 

j  7,755 

321 

10,564 

9,920 

1939 

January   

10,219 

2,396 

:  5,370 

573 

9,607 

14,568 

February   

.  :  8,782 

1,230 

:  2,175 

520 

6,390 

14,266 

March   

.  ':  8,487 

1,192 

;    1 , 341 

915 

7,236 

14,740 

April   

.  ;  5,924 

634 

550 

;  1,385 

6,520 

14,262 

May   

.  ■  10,672 

396 

.  300 

738 

9,828 

15,803 

June  

.  j  3,929 

83 

82 

\  398 

3,968 

8,108 

1939-40  Prel. 

• 

July  

.  •  3,019 

108 

8,944 

:  287 

9  ,922 

9,520 

August   

.  :  5,903 

286 

;  19,570 

292 

5,542 

8,896 

September   

.  ;  2,530 

348 

14,527 

234 

15,575 

7,507 

October   

.  ';  1,701 

656 

j  23,916 

201 

54,703 

30,536 

ITovember   

.  .  1,452 

701 

13,779 

;  250 

8,735 

14,034 

December   

.  •  597 

333 

5,640 

494 

' 6,769 

5,462 

January   

508 

244 

;  3,230 

;  289 

"  7,060 

16,665 

J  e  bruary   

1,430 

158 

;  772 

336 

"  7 , 302 

10,701 

March   

.  .  3,704 

157 

912 

399 

'  5,586 

7  ,353 

April   

.  :  1,833 

96 

250 

585 

2,901 

3,743 

May   

.  ;  227 

79 

;  427 

180 

1,418 

2,274 

June   

.  !  632 

26 

92 

296 

1,157 

2,356 

1940-41  Prel. 

July   

.  \  1,888 

53 

1  2,896 

55 

2,279 

3,343 

August   

*  '■  934 

45 

5,868 

477 

1,381 

2,069 

September   

.  i  990 

77 

:  2,618 

227 

'  2,069 

2,628 

October   

.  •  1,283 

144 

3,579 

229 

4,137 

4,898 

November   

549 

107 

:  2,808 

227 

3,320 

2,935 

December   

301 

130 

:  3,195 

713 

1  5,553 

2,602 

January   

46 

64 

929 

341 

10,118 

2,528 

February   

56 

5_2__ 

577 

356 

1.0,235 

4-597 

a/  Bales  of  500  pounds,    b/  Total  fresh,  in  terms  of  bushels. 
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IMPORTS:     Specified  supplementary  agricultural  commodities,  monthly 


average , 

1931-32  to  1939-40,  and  monthly, 

J anuary  I 

to  date 

Beef,  • 

T-'ool 

Year  and  month 

'       P  — +  4.  T  _ 

i  auT/iaDxe 

canned,  j 
including; 

TTqtti  c 

.*  Cheese' 

Hides  and 

(excl. 
free  for 

corned  ; 

CulU.  UclUUH 

raw 

carpets) 

:  l , ooo 

1,000 

1,000 

:  1,000  ! 

1,000 

1,000 

Monthly  average- 

:  head 

pounds  '. 

pounds 

•  pounds; 

pounds 

pounds 

8 

1,874  : 

234 

:  4,770: 

21,174 

2,258 

.  :  8 

2,599  i 

194 

j  4,660: 

17 , 629 

1,019 

3,295  : 

90 

3,909^ 

27,534 

4,699 

.  ■  20 

5,791  j 

158 

:  4,037; 

"17,651 

2,289 

7 , 349  j 

1,246 

:  4,115: 

27 ,262 

8  ,434 

6,577  j 

3,335 

■  5,474 

27,264 

15,118 

7,025  : 

3,811 

4 , 624 

15,704 

3,546 

.  :  56 

6,721 

3,775 

■  4,556: 

'23,373 

5,497 

1939  -40   

.  :  53 

6,912  • 

1,131 

:  4,608; 

26,476 

13,464 

1939 

115 

4,365  j 

3,737 

:  3,914 

32,656 

6,334 

.  ■  69 

3,132  ; 

3,705 

.  4,425: 

28,006 

5,465 

.  S  90 

5,707  ; 

4,119 

4,881: 

28,688 

9  ,207 

.  .  125 

8,540  : 

4,750 

I  3,927| 

25,298 

7,109 

11,281 

4,389 

\  4,353: 

26,805 

7,327 

.  :  26 

7,879 

3,572 

3,781: 

22 , 400 

5,336 

1939-40  Prel. 

.  '  55 

8,082 

4,481 

'    3 , 134 

22 , 599 

5,544 

A  -  J_ 

7,515 

4,327 

;  3,435: 

24,812 

5 ,040 

13,055 

1,529 

5,762: 

24,117 

11,944 

/"■»       1  _ 

8,425  ! 

454 

1  11,637| 

21 ,173 

9  ,916 

4,439  | 

717 

:    5 , 344: 

31 , 305 

11,948 

.  :  29 

3,351 

544 

;  3,478: 

33,151 

16,397 

8,407 

422 

3,339; 

30,116 

24,990 

.  ;  38 

6,445  ! 

264 

'  2,959- 

32 , 149 

21 ,086 

*  f  l 

.  :  43 

4,757 

305 

3,698; 

23,529 

20,710 

A             ■  «i 

92 

4,536 

153 

:  4,073^ 

22 , 601 

12 ,466 

85 

9,080  ,: 

298 

:  4,072:' 

23,662 

10 ,222 

.  ;  39 

4,851  j 

74 

;  3,363: 

28,497 

11,301 

1940-41  Prel. 

42 

4,070 

54 

'  1,783 

28 ,310 

10,332 

.  :  34 

4,640  • 

28 

1,377 

32 ,956 

10 ,ulo 

.  :  28 

4,016 

39 

•  1,534' 

28,012 

15,357 

.  :  63 

3,405  : 

36 

2,093. 

29,549 

25,862 

Uovemher   

.  :  57 

3,072 

37 

2,261: 

38,362 

22,816 

.  •  39 

4,067 

48 

2,073' 

42,202 

40,694 

77 

5,363 

107 

:  1,922; 

41,025 

52,712 

77 

6,242 

136 

2,290 

35,183 

54,427 
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IMPORTS:     Specified  supplementary  agricultural  commodities,  monthly  Aver- 
age, 1931-32  to  1939-40,  and  monthly,  January  1939  to  date  - 

Continued 


Tear  and  month  ; 

■ 

r>_ to. 

unmi  cl. 

-C  JLcUC— 

a/  ■  seea. 

Oils 

Nl  1  (TOT1 

J.  V  UcAC  CO  9 
Lliillil  U_  • 

Coconut 

Tung 

1,000 

;  1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

■  1,000 

1,000 

Monthly  average-  • 

"bales 

•  "bushels 

pounds 

pounds 

tons 

pounds 

12 

;  1,154 

24,757 

6,779 

:  272 

6,115 

11 

518 

21,725 

6,988 

246 

4,962 

13 

j  1,492 

29 ,425 

10,176 

.  235 

4,649 

1934-35   ! 

10 

;  1,278 

25,063 

9,364 

281 

4,856 

14 

:  1,282 

29 , 141 

12,491 

270 

5,658 

1936-37   ; 

27 

:  2,175 

26 . 549 

12.292 

247 

5,776 

1937-38   ; 

15 

1,488 

28,731 

10,779 

234 

5,668 

18 

:  1,562 

31. 638 

8,038 

.  214 

6,340 

20 

:  1,101 

26,630 

8,298 

279 

6,728 

1939  ; 

14 

:  2,111 

23,103 

7,517 

71 

5,820 

19 

;  2,248 

29 , 122 

4,656 

130 

5,492 

12 

;  2,031 

41,370 

5,597 

256 

6,592 

19 

■  1,416 

22,889 

9  ,526 

224 

4,783 

23 

:  1,155 

38,450 

5,542 

206 

7,765 

14 

;  1,802 

37,557 

6,630 

287 

6,865 

1939-40  Prel. 

22 

:  1,123 

21,215 

6,575 

354 

5,463 

16 

S  1,511 

32,898 

4,592 

324 

7,548 

15 

:  452 

10,988 

5,713 

415 

6,491 

October   i 

23 

875 

17,774 

6,679 

210 

6,724 

17 

:  682 

34,744 

3,098 

94 

8,425 

23 

1  623 

26,686 

12,593 

331 

9,478 

13 

'  1,058 

34,899 

16,158 

■191 

•  6,174 

43 

•  1,763 

26,240 

•  7,262 

261 

5,285 

11 

:  1,972 

34,266 

8,886 

276 

5,159 

17 

1,199 

34,977 

1,279 

293 

5,790 

24 

:  1,434 

18,150 

11,862 

301 

6,770 

15 

521 

26,729 

14,874 

302 

6,425 

1940-41  Prel. 

26 

i  661 

36,659 

18,721 

293 

7,780 

16 

628 

26,286 

9,941 

271 

7,329 

September  : 

13 

'24 

21,684 

1,884 

200 

6,239 

51 

704 

36,157 

•  4,414 

192 

6,734 

23 

:  1,093 

34,412 

456 

208 

5,365 

December   , 

23 

769 

40 , 224 

1,312 

128 

7,091 

28 

:  1,482 

22,157 

959 

279 

6,268 

50 

:  1,285 

32,207 

76 

336 

4,898 

a/  Bales  of  478  pounds  net.    b/  Tons  of  2,000  pounds.    Excludes  beet  sugar. 
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DOMESTIC  EXPORTS:    Principal  agricultural  products, 
July-February,  1939-40  and  1940-41 


Commodity  exported 


^Unit 


July-February  a/ 


Quantity 


 : 

1939-40  : 

1940-41  : 

1939-40 

1940-41 

X,(JUU 

l ,  U<  'U 

Thousands : 

Thousands : 

dollars 

dollars 

No .  • 

2  : 

3  ; 

243  ; 

274 

No.  j 

2  | 

l  j 

20 

21 

T\To  ' 
J.MO  . 

o  ; 

h/ 

Or!  D 

Win  • 
WO  . 

O 

b7  • 

D  f  D 

<d4 

J. ,  f  Do 

UoU 

C07 

DrO 

Lb. 

728 

1,240 

158 

277 

T.Vi 

tMj4 

) 

1  'XA 

1  .T^f 

Lb. 

1,032 

1,784 

228 

411 

Gal, 

37 

362 

29 

TOO 

187 

Lb. 

1,823 

32,258 

195 

3,741 

Lb. 

5,131 

14,946 

1,529 

2,610 

Lb. 

21,243 

110,429 

1,474 

7,120 

Lb. 

3,086 

1,993 

1,086 

664 

Doz. 

1,922 

2,479 

498 

556 

Lb. 

5,442 

5,238 

870 

920 

Lb. 

5,915 

4,  627 

523 

456 

LO. 

1,049 

<s74 

326 

oo 

T  >. 

LO. 

Id, 40o 

10, 139 

l ,  ( iy 

T     /I  /I  vl 

1  ?  444 

Lb. 

48,026 

7,220 

4,927 

808 

T  "U 

Lb. 

10, 307 

3,  216 

1, 123 

/ton 
4dl 

Lb. 

34,118 

5,879 

5,899 

1,029 

Lb. 

8,953 

26 

'  1,199 

■  6 

Lb. 

14,591 

7, 748 

1,  384 

580 

Lb . 

7,  ?9o 

1 ,  9o0 

2,  339 

^  A  £ 

O4o 

T,>> 
Ju  u . 

OP.  OAQ 

!      IS  Q71 
,10,0  fi 

•7  /mo 

Lb. 

498 

:  310 

■  64 

54 

Lb. 

j  1,636 

!  1,309 

;  320 

317 

Lb. 

:  1,115 

688 

:  327 

180 

Lb. 

•  985 

1,448 

:  206 

:  309 

Lb. 

i  16,971 

:  1,839 

:  1,727 

i  156 

Lb. 

1,785 

935 

:  352 

161 

Lb. 

159,187 

42,717 

21,586 

'  6,071 

Value 


ANIMALS  AND  ANIMAL  PRODUCTS:  \ 
Animals,  live:  I 

Cattle  ; 

Hogs  ■ 

Horses  j 

Mules,  asses,  and  burros  : 

Dairy  products:  : 

Butter  ; 

Cheese-  j 
Processed,  blended,  &  spreads  j 

Other  cheese  I 

Total  cheese.  ; 

Milk-  i 

Fresh  or  sterilized  • 

Condensed  \ 

Dried   ; 

Evaporated  : 

Infants'  foods,  malted,  etc....  j 

Eggs,  in  the  shell....  j 

Meats  and  meat  products:  ' 


Beef  and  veal- 
Fresh  or  frozen  

Pickled  or  cured  

Canned  beef ,  including  corned. 
Total  beef  and  veal  

Pork- 
Fresh  or  frozen  

Bacon  

Hams  and  shoulders....  

Sides, Cumberland  &  Wiltshire 

Pickled  or  salted  

Canned  

Total  pork  

Mutton  and  lamb,  fresh  

Poultry  and  game,  fresh  

Sausage- 
Canned  

Not  canned  

Other  meats- 
Fresh,  frozen,  or  cured  

Canned, incl.  canned  poultry 
Total  meats  
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DOMESTIC  EXFORTS!    Principal  agricultural  products," 
July-February  1939-40  and  1940-41- Continued 


Commodity  exported 


■Unit 


~*~"  July-February  a/ 
Quantity  ■  Value 


1939-40 


1940-41 


1939-40  1940-41 


ANIMALS  AND  ANIMAL  PRODUCTS-Con:: 
Meats  and  meat  products.  Con:  j 

Meat  extracts  &  bouillon  cubes;  Lb. 

Sausage  casings   Lb. 

Oils  and  fats,  animal:  : 

Lard,  including  neutral  :  Lb. 

Oleo  oil  .  •  Lb. 

Oleo  stock  •  Lb. 

Stearins  and  fatty  acids   ;  Lb. 

Tallow  :  Lb. 

Other  animal  oils  and  fats  . ..:  Lb. 

Total  oils  and  fats  .,  \  Lb. 

VEGETABLE  PRODUCTS:  \ 
Cotton  and  linters.  unnfd:  \ 

Cotton  (500  lb.)   I  Bale 

Linters  (500  lb,)   i  Bale 

Fruits.:  • 
Fresh-  ; 

Apples  in  baskets  :Bskt. 

Apples  in  boxes  *  Box 

Apples  in  barrels   ■  Bbl. 

G-rapefruit   :  Box 

Lemons  and  limes   :  Box 

Oranges  :  Box 

C-rapes  ;  Lb. 

Pears  i  Lb. 

Dried-  ; 

Apples  \  Lb. 

Apricots  :  Lb. 

Prunes  :  Lb. 

Raisins  '  Lb. 

Canned-  ■ 

Apples  and  apple  sauce  j  Lb. 

Apricots  i  \  \  Lb. 

Fruits  for  salad  •  Lb. 

Grapefruit   '  \  Lb. 

Peaches  :  Lb. 

Pears    j  Lb! 

Pineapples  i  Lb. 

Nuts:  \ 

Pecans   Lb. 

Walnuts   '  Lb. 


Thousands 


Thousands 


1,000 
dollars 


34 

11,869 

189,716 
3,204 
4,244 
3,790 
1,508 
17,817 


230. 279 


5,299 

.  295 


129 
1,936 
261 
-  560 
440 
2,-393 
59,117 
91,379 

13,863 
30,030 
103, 320 
115.-708 

11,764 
30,  -97  3 
39,920 
40,083 
73,500 
54,660 
16,965 

1,791 
7,459 


17 
6,076 

109, -300 
510 
1,092 
5,367 
2,769 
3.  774 


58 
4,  175 

13, 360 
292 
418 
385 
102 

-L,  345 . 


122,812 


15, 902 


917 

25 


44 
577 
17 

■  480 
316 

2,  625 
60,421 
22,469 

1,699 
1,870 
25,600 
■39,091 

474 
435 
2,510 
319 
2,706 
1,750 
1,289 

444 
3,406 


274, 840 
3,828 


189 
2,723 
816 
828 
1,364 
4,  601 
2,  137 
3,058 

1,074 
3,291 
4,  976 
5,549 

514 
2,082 
4, 156 
2,466' 
4,630 
4,045 
1,300 

304 
827 


1,000 
dollars 


27 
2,720 

6,806 
42 
79 
439 
132 
 2E9_ 


7.787 


47,701 
519 


60 
990 
66 
667 
966 
5,237 
1,  886 
829 

103 
221 
1,116 
1,  775 

29 
41 
251 

20 
190 
156 

'  97 

156 
324 
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DOMESTIC  EXPORTS:  Princi 
July-February,  1939- 


pal  agricultural  products, 
40  and  1940-41-Continued 
July-February  a/" 


Commodity  exported 


•Unit 

*  Quantity 

Value 

:  1939-40  : 

1940-41 

i 1939-40 

.1940-41 

•  Thousands 

Thousands 

'     T  AAA 

1  1,000 
I  dollars 

•  1,000 
Idollars 

;  Bu. 
•  Bu. 

:      3,260  : 
!        546 j 

464 
12 

2,121 

■  511 

:  277 
j  6 

:  Bu. 
:  Bbl. 

i  26,432' 

98 

20,138 
51 

\  16,958 
I  345 

■  13,282 
181 

:  Bu. 

i      26,825  . 

•  20,340 

|  17,303 

;  13,463 

:  Bu. 

811 

591 

:  1,001 

:  Bu. 
:  Lb. 

!           125  I 
•     14,489  : 

85 
8,991 

1  90 
1. 123 

j  54 
728 

:  Bu. 

■:         930  ; 

584 

1,213 

782 

i  Lb. 
;  Lb, 
:  Lb. 
■  Bu. 

i      5,879  j 
.    183, 719  . 

i         968  : 
:         254  • 

11,000 
234, 133 
41 

244 

98 
5,  701 

23 
219 

:  215 

,  7,005 

;  1 

1  235 

:  Bu. 

) 

!      17,239  j 

.  6,047- 

11,029 

4,074 

i  Bbl. 
:  Bbl. 

i       3,397  j 
:      l,3fifi  i 

2,976 
1,006 

11,473 
5,336 

9,613 
4,274 

:  Bbl. 

•        4,765  i 

3,982 

16,  809  ■ 

13,887 

:  Bu. 

:_    39,635  : 

24,763 

27,838 

17,961 

•L.Ton 

6  : 
135  j 

1 

2 

.    .  183 
4,447 

22 
68 

■  Lb.  | 

:  Lb.  : 
i  Lb.  1 
'  Lb.  j 

!  Lb  ; 

:  Lb.  : 
:  Lb.  : 
:  Lb.  : 

11,006  j 
13,236  : 
163  j 
4  4-61  ' 

"Xj  tux  , 

9,144  ; 
2,972  *| 
10,147  'j 
9,655  1 

14,030 
41,  601  ; 
92 

lu  I 

7,342  ; 
3,246 
9,539  ; 
5,822  ; 

712 

549 
17 
P88 
768 

294  : 
755  j 
377  j 

641 
1,347 
10 
109 
506 
291 
661 
217 

:  Lb.  : 

:  Lb.  j 
Ton 

707,638  ! 
2,202  : 
111 

4,963  i 
4,809  : 
46  ' 

12,534  I 

75  : 

6,792  ; 

78 
158 
3,157 

VEGETABLE  PRODUCT S-Continued: 

Grains  and  grain  products? 

Barley,  grain  (43  lb.)   

Buckwheat,  grain  (48  lb.)  .... 

Corn  and  cornmeal- 

Corn,  grain  (56  lb.)   

Corn  meal  (196  lb.)   

Corn,  including  corn  meal 

in  terms  of  grain   

Malt  (34  lb.)  

Oats  and  oatmeal- 
Oats,  grain  (32  lb.)   

Oatmeal  

Oats,  including  oatmeal  in 
terms  of  grain   

Rice-  c/ 

Paddy  or  rough   

Milled,  including  brown,  etc 
Flour,  meal  and  polish   

Rye,  grain  (56  lb.)   

Wheat  and  wheat  flour- 
Wheat,  grain  (60  lb.)   


Wholly  of  U.  S.  wheat 
Other  wheat  flour  .. 
Total  wheat  flour 
Wheat,  including  flour 

terms  of  grain   

Oil  cake  and  oil-cake  meal 


Cottonseed  cake  and  meal 

Linseed  cake  and  meal  . . 
Oils,  vegetable: 

Coconut  oil,  edible  .... 

Coconut  oil,  inedible  .. 

Corn  oil   

Cottonseed  oil,   crude  .. 

Cottonseed  oil,  refined 

Linseed  oil   

Soybean  oil   

Vegetable  soap  stock  . , . 
Oilseeds : 

Soybeans  

Other  oilseeds   

Sugar     (2,000  lb.)  


m 
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DOMESTIC  EXPORTS:    Principal  agricultural  products*  July-February , 

1939-40  and  1940-41-Continued 


;   July-February  a/ 

Commodity  exported  j  Unit*  Quantity  ;  Value 


1939-40 

.  1940-41 

1939-40 

1940-41 

VE&S  TABLE  PRO  DUCTS- Continued:  j 

1,000 

1,000 

Tobacco,  leaf;  : 

Thousands 

Thousands 

dollars 

dollars 

Lb. 

181,825 

:  77,200 

39,119 

18,830 

Lb. 

8,254 

;  '2,693 

1,696 

658 

Dark-fired  Ky.  and  Tennessee  ..: 

Lb. 

15,845 

j  8,500 

2,309 

1,634 

Lb. 

'  5,104 

1  1,743 

:  1,166 

449 

Lb. 

!  4,199 

:  1,637 

■  968 

572 

Lb. 
Lb. 

444 
1,784 

:  164 
:  35 

:  64 
144 

21 

6 

Black  fat  .water  "baler  ,&  dk.Af..: 

Lb. 

4,938 

•  2,062 

:  1,001 

444 

Lb. 
Lb. 

395 
62 

266 
14 

i  235 
27 

183 
6 

Lb. 

222,850 

94,314 

46,729 

22.803 

Tobacco,  other  than  leaf:  j 

Vegetables:  : 

Lb. 
Lb. 

595 
16,767 

176 
14,088 

50 

;      •  252 

13 

284 

Beans,  green  (incl.snap  beans)  ! 

Lb. 
Lb. 

2,407 
56,744 

2,751 
32,362 

140 
2,387 

122 
1,220 

Lb. 

44,493 

39,811 

578 

728 

Peas .  preen  « 

Lh 

777 

646 

47 

35 

i—'  r\~r-\  v\  A  w  ~  ■ 

Lb. 
Lb. 
Lb. 

•24  043 
300 
±U1 ,y bo 

394 

104, 56 f 

18 

T      C  A  A 

1 ,544 

fin? 
20 
1 ,220 

JjD. 

8,211  , 

10,914 

275 

319 

Misc.  vegetable  products: 

Lb. 

P.'J  RCA 

Of ,OOU 

24,472 

4,283 

j. ,  y44 

Cornstarch  and  corn  flour   : 

Lb. 

140,100  . 

154,781 

3,725 

4,665 

Glucose,  liquid  (corn  sirup)  ..: 

Lb. 

54,758  - 

16,648 

1,534 

547 

Glucose,  dry  .(grape  sugar) 

Ho  o  s    ; 

Dr-^.q,  herbs,  roots , etc. , crude  : 
To t  s ":. .  pa  i  n  c  ipal  agr  i  cul  tur  al  • 

Lb. 
Lb. 
Lb. 

13,575  . 
4,965 
3,713 

9,075  . 

6,966 

3,564 

614 
1,830 
1,265 

446 
2,576 
1,633 

DTn«!i  :  »-r  -  ! 

g       <■•.•_•••••*•••«.»•••...  f 

528,191 
36,203 

184,102 
28,212 

TOTAL  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS  : 

:  564,394 

212,314 

TOTAL  EXPORTS,  ALL  COMMODITIES  ! 

2,425,239  1 

3,533 , 171 

a/  Corrected  to  April  2,  1941. b/  Less  than  500. c/  Beginning  January  1,1940, 
"screenings  and  broken  rice"  included  with  "milled, ""including  brown,  etc." 
Prior  to  that,  included  with  "flour  and  meal." 
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IMPORTS  (FOR  CONSUMPTION):    Principal  agricultural  products, 
July- February,  1939-40  and  1940-41 


Commodity  imported 
SUPPLEMENTARY 


ANIMALS  AND  MIiiAL~?PODUCTS : 
Animals,  live: 

Cattle,  dutiable  (by  weight)- 
Less  than  200  pounds,   each  ... 
200  pounds  to  700  pounds,  each 
700  pounds  or  more,  each- 
Cows  for  dairy  purposes 
Other  cattle,  dutiable  . 
Total  cattle,  dutiable 
Cattle,  free  (for  breeding) 
Hogs  (except  for  breeding) 

Horses   

Dairy  products: 

Butter   

Casein  or  lactarene 
Cheese- 
Swiss   

Cheddar   

Other  cheese  . 
Total  cheese 

Cream   

Milk- 
Condensed  and  evaporated 

Dried  and  malted   

Whole, skimmed, and  butterm 
Eggs  and  egg  products: 

Eggs,  in  the  shell   

Eggs,  whole,  dried   

Egg  yolks,  dried  

Egg  albumen,  dried   

Fggs,  whole,  frozen,  etc 
Egg  yolks,   frozen,  etc. 
Egg  albumen,  frozen,  etc 
Bristles,   sorted, bunched,  or  prep 

Feathers,  crude   

Hides  and  skins,  agricultural  c/ 
Meats  and  megt  products: 
Beef  and  veal- 
Fresh   

Pickled  or  cured   

Canned,  including  corned  . . . 
Mutton  and  lamb,  fresh   


Unit 


July- February  aj 


Quantity 


1939-40 

1940-41 

,  1939-40 

1940-41 

;  i,uuu 

i  r>nn 
x ,  uu-j 

Thousands 

Thousands 

dollars 

dollars 

No. 

51 

55 

769 

775 

No. 

187 

239 

j  2,460 

:  3,454 

No. 

6 

1  8 

:  376 

;  548 

No. 

131 

:  116 

:.  7,170 

;  6,395 

No. 

375 

:  418 

10, 775 

11, 172 

No. 

7 

:  10 

.  673 

1,057 

Lb. 

47 

:  380 

3 

28 

No. 

3 

:  3 

793 

1,090 

Lb. 

732 

983 

174 

204 

Lb. 

21,700 

18,517 

1,275 

867 

Lb. 

8,  816 

!      1  804 

2,  269 

548 

Lb. 

5,373 

577 

677 

96 

Lb. 

25r897 

12,952 

5,  893 

2,361 

Lb. 

40,086 

15,333 

8,  339 

3,005 

Gal. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Lb. 

128 

3 

7 

IsJ 

Lb. 

2, 583 

24 

129 

9 

Gal. 

18 

12 

4 

2 

Doz. 

192 

151 

33 

33 

Lb. 

44 

13 

16 

5 

Lb. 

813 

1,905  . 

169 

291 

Lb. 

259 

206 

67 

49 

Lb. 

5/  i 

b/ 

Lb. 

0 

1  : 

0 

Lb. 

0 

o  . 

0 

0 

Lb. 

3,919 

4,458  ; 

5,498 

7,701 

Lb. 

5,  358 

7,022  . 

1,  826 

1,936 

Lb. 

219,421 

275,599  j 

33, 221 

33,176 

Lb. 

1,598 

17,723  : 

150 

1,205 

Lb. 

1,592 

1,171  : 

112  : 

94 

Lb. 

59,718 

34, 874  i 

6,152  : 

3,785 

Value 


lk 


Lb. 


100 


22 
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IMPORTS  (FOR  CONSUMPTION) :    Principal  agricultural  products, 
July-February  1939-40  and  1940-41-Continued 


Commodity  imported 
SUPPLEMENTARY 


July-February  a/ 


Unit 

Quantity 

i  Value 

1939-40 

1940-41 

:  1939-40 

:  1940-41 

:  1,000 

:  1,000 

Thousands  Thousands 

',  dollars 

:  dollars 

•  Lb 

1,427 

4,421 

268 

;  666 

•  Lb. 

1  12,737 

486 

•  3,407 

|  155 

j  Lb. 

|  1,000 

166 

I  OJLCi 

'  Lb 

;  406 

355 

\  155 

j  139 

:  Lb. 

:  i,i5Q 

2,237 

i  194 

i  320 

:  Lb. 

7o 

27 

;  22 

9 

j  Lb. 

79,806 

61,482 

:  10f777 

i  6,424 

•  Lb, 

11,536 

10,706 

;  5,074 

•  4,019 

:  Lb. 

1,171 

759 

;  6c 

!                   ~\  Q 

! 

!  Lb. 

10§,864 

232,218 

\  25,349 

j  55,334 

•  Bale 

124 

94 

j  6,411 

4,954 

•  Bale 

1  48 

137 

1  593 

:  1,951 

•  Ton 

4 

1 

1,  636 

•  585 

j  ion 

1 

195 

•  117 

i  Ton 

:  29 

27 

3,647 

;     2, 678 

•  Lb. 

2,  656 

3,386 

142 

241 

'•  Lh 

;  3,027 

940 

153 

49 

:  Lb. 

'  39,674 

37,325  i 

1,485 

1,630 

:  Lb. 

4,517 

1,484  , 

304 

102 

:  Cu.ft, 

22 

27  | 

40 

38 

:  Lb. 

1,  6.17 

1,697 

32 

36 

j  Gal. 

3,531 

4,062  : 

2,  681 

2,971 

d/ 

'      SJ  \ 

152 

153 

:  Lb  ' 

55, 696 

64,342  ; 

2,214 

3,224 

;Lb.  ; 

240 

109  j 

25 

15 

;bu. 

464 

1,163  : 

175 

442 

:Lb.  ' 

54, 542 

26,963  i 

1,121 

599 

:Bu. 

318 

1,469  i 

187 

516 

:Bu.  i 

4,512 

i       6,391  : 

1, 667  ! 

2,219 

:Lb.  ; 

 82- 

:  144-4 

_  5 — : 

 10  

:Bu.  i 

4,516 

:      6,398  : 

1,672  j 

2,230 

ANImALS  AND  ANImAL  PRODUCT S-Con: 
Meats  and  meat  products,  Con: 
Pork- 
Fresh  and  frozen  

Hams,  shoulders,  and  bacon  .. 

Other  pickled  or  salted   

Poultry  and  game   

Other  meats- 

ITi*s sli  •••••••••*•••••••»*•••* 

Canned, prepared, or  preserved. 

Total  meats   

Sausage  casings   

Tallow  

Wool,  unmanufactured,  excluding 

free  in  bond  for  carpets   

VEGETABLE  PRODUCTS: 
Fibers,  vegetable: 
Cotton  and  linters- 

Cotton  (478  lb.)   

Linters  (478  lb.)   

Flax,  unmanufactured(2, 240  lb.) 
Hemp,  unmanufactured(2, 240  lb.) 
Jute  &  jute  butts, unmf d. (  "  ) 
Fruits: 

Berries,  natural  state   

Currants   

Dates   

Grapes  

Limes   

Olives,  in  brine   

Pineapples- 
Fresh   

Prepared  or  preserved   

Raisins  . . . .  „  

Grain s  ^:id  p; r a  1  n  -products : 

Barley,  gjfain.  (48  lb.)   

Barley  malt  » ,  

Corn,  grain  (56  lb.)   

Oats  and  oatinsal— 

Oats,  grain  (32  lb.)   

Oatmen.l     ,  , .  .  ,  

Oats,  including  oatmeal 

in  terms  of  grain   
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IMPORTS  (FOR  COESUMPTIOE):     Principal  agricultural  products, 


July-February,  1939-AQ  and  1940-41-Cont inued 


f            —                    —  e/  •  * 

Commodity  imported 
SUPPLMMTiRY 

July- February  sj 

Unit 

Quantity 

Value 

1  O'XO—  ATI 

"i  o/nta  a,  T 
X  d  4U  J- 

V  KjLtoIjJ. iiDJjJii  a.  r.vj  jju 01  o   OOno  1Qu6  el; 

i.ooo  : 

1,000 

Grains  and  grain  products,  Con: 

Thousands 

Thov.sa.nds 

dollars 

dnl  1  ars 

Ri  c  e— 

Jj  D. 

2,348 

903 

89 

36 

m      *~i  7-1     r\     f\y*    m  l  1  1  d/^ 

T,"h 

4.  ^49 

7  P2n 

T  PA 

94 

7,"h 

813 

592 

23 

18 

3roken  . .  .'  

Ib. 

'  25,697 

12,553 

332 

186 

"PI  PiT  IT*    th  Ci  n  i      T>/^  1  i  oVi     o  "n        "V\  y»  ^  *n 
X  -LUU.X  iiiJcd.J-1  pUXlbil    cliiCL    UI  cUl  • 

' . •  815 

161 

27 

•  10 

Rye,  grain  (56  lb.  )   

Bu. 

0 

374 

0 

217 

Wheat  and  wheat  flour-. 

Uheat,  grain-  (5a.   of  60  lb.) 

For  domestic  use-  . 

Unfit  for  human  consumption' 

Bu. 

13 

 518"  ' 

8 

311 

Other  wheat  grain   

Bu. 

'24 

■   '    '  "16 

'  13 

12 

For  milling  in  bond  &  export- 
To  Cuba  •  

Bu. 
Bu. 

1,581 
5 .  o  o  3  ■ 

1,439 

1,082 
2  r  9  ^'5 

1,069 
2^4315  

Total  wheat  grain  .... 
v'/neat  1  lour—  v-ddi.   oi  ±yb  lo.j 

Bu. . 

 &*aai-. 

 5._52A 

4, 098 

"  ,  r.  27 

•GDI  . 

21 

25 

51 

56 

Free  in  :bond  for  export  . . 

Bbl. 

 37_ 

:  8.5  

 81 

TTheat,  including  flour  in 

terms  of  grain   

J  eeds  ,  aud_f cm.o.ers : 

Bu. 

7.152 

5,813 

4,235, 

3,964 

Beet  pulp,  dried  (2,240  lb.)  . 

Ton 

11 

16 

277 

393 

Bran,   shorts,   etc. -(2, 000  lb. ) 

Ton 
ion 

264  • 
7K 

  296 ' 

■    48-  ■ 

4,564  ! 
■  L>£32_ 

4,377 

825_. 

Total  bran,  shorts,  etc.  . 

Tor- 

■_._._3i32_, 

.344. 

•  -5,-7-96 

-  5,272 

Ton 

41 

•  19 

■  ■  -    354  - 

174 

Oil  cake  and  oil-cake  meal- 

Lb. 

73,557 

138,329  • 

•  711 

675 

Lb. 

12-,  106- 

97,211  • 

109 

606 

Lb. 

1  j  t  35 

109 

24 

1 

Other  oil  cake  and  meal  .... 
Total  oil  cake  and  meal  .. 

Lb. 
Lb. 

13,662 
.  . 13,720 

17,24-7 

•  •  ■   192-  • 
116 

215 
141 

Ld. 

114.770 

277.449 

.  1.152 

1 . 638 

L  D. 

5,495 

595 

2 , 624 

231 

|  d/ 

M 

10,555 

10,496 

Oils,  vegetable: 

Carnauba.  wax  

Ld. 

.  11,983 

,9,770 

4,061 

5,119 

Lb. 

205,44-3 

249,785 

5,214 

:  5,036 

Lb. 

.  .  4,215 

579 

171 

:  13 

Lb. 

10,404 

6,022 

362 

;  193 

Lb. 

17 

24 

1 

2 
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HIP  OPT  S  ( FOP.  C  OK  SUMPT I  OH) :  Pr 
 July-February,  .1939-40 


Commodity  imported 
SUPPLEU  FNT APoT 


VEGETABLE  PROLXJCTS-Con 
Oils,  vegeta "ble,  Cont 


Olive  oil,  edible  . 
Olive  oil,  inedible 
Palm-kernel  oil 
Palm  oil  .... 
Peanut  o  il 
Perilla  oil  . 
Rape seed  oil 
Soybean  oil  . 
Tung  oil  .... 


els 


Babassu  nuts  and  ker 
Castor  beans  .... 

Copra   

Flaxseed  (56  lb. ) 
Palm  nuts  and  kernel 
Poppyseed  . . 
Rape seed  . .  . 
Sesame  seed 
Soybeans  . .  . 

§eeds,  except  oilseeds 
Spices  (supplementary) 
sugar  and  molasses : 

Sugar,  excluding  bect(2,000  lb.) 
Molasses- 
Unfit  for  human  consumption 
Other  molasses  &  sugar  sirup 

Total  molasses  

■Tobncco,  i7r,mnniifac.fair£id: 


inued 
nued 


Leaf  

Scrap  

Stems,  not  cut,  etc  

?ge tables  anci_^r_ep_grations : 

Beans- 
Dried   

Green  or  unripe   

Chickpeas  or  garbanzos,  dried 

Garlic   

Lentils  and  lupines   

Onions   

Peas, except  cow-  &  chickpeas- 
Dried   

Green  or  unripe   

Potatoes,  white   


irfcipal  agricultural  products, 
and  1940-41-Cont inued  


July- February  a/ 


Unit 

 Quant 

ity 

Value 

1 939-40 

1940-41 

1959-40 

1940-41 

1,000 

1,000. 

Thousands 

Thousands 

dollars 

dollars 

Lb. 

36,151 

17,240 

4,595 

2 ,328 

Lb 

OA  QK7 

]  3  R69 

1,  655 

884 

Lb. 

463 

0 

16 

.  0 

Lb. 

173  670 

171  310 

3,  938 

2, 568 

Lb 

x  ,  oou 

97 

80 

Lb 

"p  QQO 

«j  ^  -?  *j  •? 

1,552 

575 

Lb 

1  15? 

QOO 

412 

470 

Lb 

Of'  *JO 

P  094 

145 

76 

Lb 

6?  670 

O i f ' uo 

J-  J-  j  o*±o 

7  614 

Lb. 

165,877 

61 , 345 

1,971 

1,697 

Lb. 

123,267 

190,369 

2,898 

3,270 

Lb. 

360 , 430 

374,620 

5,832 

3,655 

Bu. 

8,086 

6,645 

9,893 

5,753 

Lb; 

3,622 

22,867 

45 

~\  ry  A 

134 

Lb. 

4,467 

736 

426 

70 

Lb. 

5,074 

2,547 

141 

51 

Lb. 

8,022 

;  6,873 

295 

212 

Lb. 

95 

44 

4 

2 

;  d/ 

'          i  / 

3,609 

1,144 

T  V 
Jj  D, 

i          Q — / 
J          3 ,  <tOU 

1,590 

1,515 

x  u  ii 

c ,  xo  X 

X  ,  i/U  ( 

90,445 

71 , 414 

u-ax . 

xc  r ,  fi  ro 

1  CO    TT  / 
XO<5  ,  Ol<£ 

/  77/ 

P   T  "^Q 

o  ,  X  Oj 

UcLX  . 

VJ.,  Uo  r 

C    7  Z.Q 

X  .  '.cOO 

x ,  uox 

Gal . 

x'x  r  ,  OlU 

1  cn  f\T~> 

169,072 

A  OH7 

Lh 

a?  nnQ 

33,120 

23,559 

Lb, 

12,867 

I  6,393 

1,657 

1,025 

Lb. 

1,712 

;  569 

55 

16 

Lb. 

3,764 

4,342 

134 

157 

Lb. 

2,172 

3,143 

60 

91 

Lb. 

i  .4,790 

6,542 

192 

253 

Lb. 

.  1,208 

1 , 943 

59 

162 

Lb. 

5,088 

6,965 

204 

270 

Lb. 

2,443 

5 

43 

Lb. 

348 

274 

10 

8 

Lb. 

1,356 

2,119 

65 

105 

Lb. 

58,199 

21,503 

987 

297 

Continue 
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IMPORTS  (FOR  CONSUMPTION):    Principal  agricultural  products, 
July-February,  1939-40  and  1940-41-Continued 


Conimodity  imported 

:                   July-February  a/ 

Unit 

Quantity 

Value 

!  1939-40 

1940-41 

.  1939-40 

1940- 

•41 

VEGETABLE  PRODUCTS-Continued: 

1,000 

1,000 

Vegetables  and  preparations.  Con: 

1 Thou=;a nd <3 

doll qr^ 

dollars 

Tapioca, crude, flour,  and  prep. 

Lb. 

273,913 

255,377 

4,554 

5, 

01b 

Tomatoes,  fresh  

Lb. 

39  376 

51  351 

854 

!  •  i 
;  1> 

ICC 

loo 

Lb. 

98,038 

89,837 

794 

out? 

Vegetables,  canned- 

Lb. 

643 

70 

137 

OT 

Peas   

Lb. 

219 

13 

18 

T 

J. 

Lb. 

26 , 451 

1,632 

!  •  1,114 

8? 

Argols,  tartar,  and  wine  lees.... 

Lb. 

12,094 

13,230 

,  822 

;  1 

425 

Gal. 

2,886 

1 ,617 

6,516 

:  3 

877 

Total  principal  supplementary. .  . . 

351,401 
24^339 

332, 

20 ! 

°65 
018 

Total  supplementary  

375,740 

352, 

983 

"  COHPLEfflMT 

ANIMAL  PRODUCTS: 

Lb. 

35,974 

34,175 

99,426 

87, 

811 

Wool, unmanufactured, free  in  bond. 

Lb. 

104,595. 

93,801 

21,488 

19, 

362 

VEGETABLE  PRODUCTS: 

Bunch 

35,015 

32,750 

18,693 

18, 

341 

Coffee  

Lb.. 

1,346,545 

1,  598,230 

91,149 

90, 

880 

Lb. 

402,286 

591,100 

17,532 

Lb. . 

72,001 

.  66,755 

15,324 

14, 

4-Do 

Spices  (excluding  supplementary). 

Lb. 

73,962 

60,392 

7,451 

7 

216 

Drugs, herbs, roots, etc. ( excl. sup. ) 

d  / 

d/ 

9  330 

1U , 

oUO 

Oils, essential  &  distilled  ("  ") 

d/ 

4  ?59 

t 

OOU 

Fibpr^  vp^pfahl p:    (?  P40  lb  ton^ 

^ayUii-j     LUiiiidll       dV-^  0       c  \X  »  ......... 

Ton 

7 

7 

1, 616 

1, 

369 

Manila,  unmanufactured  

Ton 

36 

41 

3,  573 

3, 

812 

Si^al   and  lif'Hf1  nil pn  immffl 

Tnn 

-  Uil 

1  DP 

o  u 

8  03? 

6, 

644 

Rubber,  crude: 

Lb 

49,458 

45,069 

8,716 

8, 

924 

T  "U. 

Lb. 
Lb.' 

3,671 
818,455 

5.804 
1,  355,857 

359 
134,991 

236, 

551 

455 

Lb. 

871,584 

1,406,730 

_14'L.066 

245, 

930 

Total  principal  complementary. . . . 

44J  ,939 

534, 

592 

3,  641 

5, 

118 

Total  complementary.  

445,580 

539, 

710 

Total  supr>lementar"  

375.740 

352, 

983 

821.320 

892, 

693 

TOTAL  IMPORTS,  ALL  COMMODITIES. . . 

1,629^228 

1,737, 

310 

a/  Corrected  to  April  2,  1941.  b/  Less  than  500.  c/  Excludes  the  weight  of 
".other  hides  and  skins,"  reported  in  pieces  only,     d/  Reported  in  value  only. 
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D0I3STIC  EXPORTS:     Specified  agricultural  products,  January-February 

and  February,  1940  and  1941  a/ 


J  anuary- 

•February 

February 

Commodity  exported 

Unit 

1 Q40 

1941     '  ; 

1  OAT 

Pork,  cured: 

Thousands 

•'  Thousands; 

Thousands 

Thousands 

Lb.  j 

8,850 

:      1,223"  . 

2,848  ! 

652" 

Lb.  • 

9,867 

:  1,170 

3,569  j 

584 

Lb.  ; 

18,717 

2,393  • 

5,417  '■ 

1,236 

Lb.  j 

53,121 

:     28,496  : 

25. 133~^ 

14,830 

Grains  and  preparations: 

Bar lev.  rrain      (48  lb.) 

Bu.  ! 

417 

62 

231  : 

38 

Corn,  grain          (56  lb.)  .... 

Eu.  : 

10,992 

1,294  : 

5,751  ; 

539 

Oat  s ,  grain          (32  lb .)■... . 

Eu.  : 

.  •  61 

:          38  : 

53  : 

28 

Bice- 

x'addv  nv  r  nu  p*H 

Lb.  ' 

1  365 

4  451  ■' 

i'-'llerl.   ir cludin0'  b^irrn  pf.c 

Lb.  ; 

55  493 

74  655  ; 

31  430  : 

40  866 

Flour,  meal,  and  polish  ... 

Lb . 

-  .1 

:             0  : 

0  : 

o 

Pre,  grain  (56  lb.)   

Bu.  ' 

188 

i      b/  i 

79  : 

b/ 

"^lieat- 

Grain  (60  lb. )   

Bu.  : 

2,038 

:        102  i 

1  430  ' 

56 

Flour .  whollv  of  United 

States  wheat  (196  lb.)  ... 

Bbl.' 

616 

666  : 

323  : 

381 

Fruits: 

Fresh-  • 

Bu.  '• 

401 

;          115  ; 

158  1 

52 

Lb .  ; 

4,003 

1,506  : 

772 

577 

Box  : 

625 

697  j 

336  ; 

356 

Box 

179 

160  \ 

75  : 

73 

Dried- 

Lb.  ; 

1, 745 

880  : 

721 

827 

Lb.  : 

2,159 

408  i 

1  028  • 

233 

Frunes   

Lb.  ' 

27  366 

7 , 126  : 

10,701  | 

4,597 

Lb. 

14,362 

20,352  ; 

1  O  ?3R 

Canned  pears  . 

Lb.  ; 

fi  766 

4,567 

102 

Tobacco,  leaf: 

Lb.  : 

41,786 

;     22,218  | 

13,540  ; 

10,276 

Dark- fired  Kentucky  and 

Lb.  ; 

3,494 

;       1,934  ; 

1,458  | 

1,296 

Lb.  ; 

6,398 

;       2,705  1 

2,739  : 

1,979 

Lb.  ; 

51 , 678 

26,853  ; 

17,737  . 

13J551 

Cot  ton,  excluding  linters(500  lb.) 

'  Bale  : 

1,873 

131  : 

788  : 

72 

a/  uorrected  to  April  2,  1941.  b/  Less  than  500.  c7~Tncludes  baskets,  boxes,' 
and  barrels  in  terms  of  bushels. 
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IMPORTS  (FOR  CONSUMPTION):     Specified  agricultural 
products,  January-February  and  February,  1940  and  1941  a/ 


January-February 

February 

Commodity  imported  ; 

Unit 

1  CM  A 

ii.'4i 

iy4u 

.n. ni max s ,  xive.  ; 

Thousands 

Thousands 

Thousands 

Thousands 

Cattle,   dutiable  (by  weight)-  j 

Less  than  200  pounds,  each..! 

No. 

13 

.    ,  21 

7 

14 

200  pounds  to  700  pounas,ea.! 

No. 

67 

103 

26 

57 

700  pounds  or  more,  each-  : 

■h/ 
b/ 

5 

Covrs  for  dairy  purposes...: 

No. 
IMo. 

1 

27 

1 

29 

1 

5 

Total  cattle  (dutiable).; 

No. 

108 

154 

38 

77 

Cattle, free  ( for  breeding) ...  .j 

No. 

1 

2 

1 

1 

Lb. 

327 

V 

133 

Lb. 

171 

221 

105 

92 

Cheese:  : 

Lb. 

1,056 

356 

532 

332 

Lb. 

127 

303 

24 

216 

Lb. 

5,114 

3,554 

2,403 

1,742 

T'rt  f  n  1       r>\~\  r\  r\  r+  r\ 

Xi  u  . 

f.  PQ7 

4.  P"!  ^ 

P  959 

?  290 

Hi  cere?    n  n  n     n  rr  rr    t>  T*r\  r\  \  ~\  /~*  "f*  <~>        H  t* n 

-W£,£,b    cLIlU.               \J  X O uUt  OS  j     U-J.  X  cCL.  -  •  •  • 

TVh 
JJ  u . 

O'JU 

7A7 

■a§gs  ana.  egg  piou.uci>s,  xrozen,  etc- 

T."h 

h/ 

1 

X 

b/ 

T  Vi 
Xi  D. 

D,  r  d\J 

t  pin 
xou 

P  7PiR 

Beef,  canned,  including  corned! 

T  >i 

xiO . 

1  A  OK') 

14,  oD<d 

11, bU4 

D,  4/J:D 

XjO. 

7  71 

661 

2,  ob,d 

XD  r 

1  ,  'iOu 

L0. 

bob 

244 

Xoo 

rn  _  t  *i  _ 

T 

XiO. 

126 

180  ■ 

2 

IcU 

Lb. 

46,076 

107, 139 

21,0ob 

o4, 42  ( 

Grains:  ■ 

Bu. 

89 

TOT 

181 

57 

o„  4-  —                         ^      O     "1  "U     N  1 

Bu. 

1,  226 

1,493 

r*  <~7  r\ 

630 

b  ^4 

Rye              (.56  lb. )   ! 

Bu. 

0 

314 

0 

1  r() 

f.TL,  j_     j  /       (  r*  r\    -it-.     \  ■ 

Bu. 

23 

284 

22 

TOO 

122 

[  )  _  __T    _  __   »      "1  i 

Lb. 

8,  697 

6,  291 

O,  Wby 

unseeds : 

Lb. 

142,625 

101,129 

44,899 

32,541 

Bu. 

2,821 

2,767 

j  .  .  .  l.,763 

1,285 

Oils,  vegetable:  : 

Lb. 

61,139 

54,364 

;  26,240 

32,207 

Lb. 

29,886 

49,577 

14,156 

25,556 

Lb. 

4,687 

627 

!  318 

351 

Lb. 

23,421 

1,035 

'  7,262 

76 

Sugar,  excluding  beet  (2,000  lb. 5 

Ton 

1  452 

615 

;  261 

336 

Gal. 

45,602 

36,846 

i  17,721 

12,316 

a/  Corrected  to  April  2,  1941.     b/  Less  than  500.    c/  Excludes  wool  imported  free 
in  bond  for  use  in  carpets,  etc.     d/  Excludes  wheat  for  milling  in  bond  for  export. 


